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On our own farm, we have always found October 


and November the two busiest months of the year. 


We have often had cause to regret doing work the 
early part of October that might have been post- 
poned. We have dug out stones during fine weather 
in October, and been compelled afterwards to dig 
potatoes amid snow, sleet, rain, and frost the latter 
part of November. Let our readers be wiser. 
Push the work now. Hire extra help, if need be 
to secure all the crops as soon as they are ready. 
The farmer that gets behind with his work now will 
certainly be a loser. Every thing will turn against 
him. The weather will grow colder, and the days 
shorter. Hired help will become scarcer, and will 
ask higher wages and do less work. We have paid 
men $1.75 per day to dig potatoes the last of Novem- 
ber, who were willing to work for $1.25 in October. 
And they would have done one third more work. 

A farmer should sit down and make out a list of 
the work he has to do before winter sets in. He 
should place the items under two heads, thus (we 
give a few items as an cxample) : 

Work that must be done. | Work that ovaut to be done. 

ist. To finish cutting up 1st. Ditches to be cleaned 
corn. out and deepened. 

21. To dig potatoes, | 9d. Fall plowing. 

commencing on the ripest. | 3d. Stones to be got out 
$d. Apples to pick and and put in heaps, so that 

barrel they can be drawn away in 
4th. Pumpkins to draw in. winter. 

5th. Roots to harvest. 4th. Corn to draw in, to be 

6th. Corn to husk, and husked in the barn. 
stalks to draw in | 5th. Gate to hang, posts 

"th. Stock to attend to, to straighten up, fences to 
daily—almost hourly. \fix, boards to nail, etc., etc. 

Under the head of work that ought to be done, a 
farmer, if he will jot them down as they occur to 
him, can readily find a score or two of items. 
The work that must be done should of course have 
the precedence, but if the weathef is unsuitable, or 
the crops are not quite ready, select some job from 
the other column. Such a list will be found a 
great help, and we would urge every reader of the 
American Agriculturist to make one out at once. 


Hints about Work. 
Rye will do well sown the first or second week 


privileges, and may form the whole or any part of | of this month, and on rich, warm land a good crop 
any Club or Premium List. 





| may be obtained when sown as late as the first of 














November. T is earlier it is sown, the more the 
plants tiller, and the less seed is required, say 1K 
bushels the first of October, and 3 bushels per cans 
towards the last of the month. Rye does not ger- 
minate as soon as wheat, and on w et, heavy, cold 
land is liable to rot in the ground. Where there j is 
a good demand for the straw, rye is a profitable 
crop, and deserves more manure and better treat- 
ment than it usually receives. It delights in g 
warm, sandy loam, and frequently does well on low, 
mucky land where wheat would lodge. But it must 
be drained. It is throwing time, and labor, and 
seed away to sow any grain crop on wet land, 


Winter Wheat sometimes does well sown as late 
as the beginning of October; and we once saw a 
good erop in Western New York that was sown jn 
November. But, as a rule, north cf 41°, wheat 
should be in by the last of September. When this 
can not be done, better sow rye, or if the land 
is too heavy for this crop, better plow it this fal] 
and sow it to oats or barley in the spring. A good 
crop of oats or barley is far more profitable than a 
poor crop of wheat. 

After Wheat is sown, if there is reason to suppose 
some portions of the field, such as sandy knolls, 
too poor to produce a good crop, it is a good plan 
to spread some well-rotted manure on the surface, 
It often has a wonderful effect, not only on the 
wheat, but also on the clover and grass afterwards, 
If manure can not be had, 200 lbs. of Peruvian 
guano per acre will be good, or 150 lbs. nitrate of 
soda sown this fall, and 150 Ibs. in the spring. 


Furrows to let off water, if not already done, should 
be made at once. Mary an acre of wheat is lost 
from neglecting this simple operation. 

Cuiting up Corn should not be delayed an instant 
longer than necessary. A frost, while the corn js 
standing, injures the fodder, though it does not 
hurt it after it is cut up. And not only this: 
over-ripe or frosted corn is more difficult to bind 
properly. The contrivance for binding figured in 
the last Agriculturist will be useful in such a ease. 

Husking Corn will in time be done by machinery. 
We have already several machines that “ promise 
well.” But this year a hundred million bushels or 
more will have to be husked by hand. We have 
from time to time figured several little contrivances 
for facilitating the labor and relieving the fingers. 
Where a farmer and his boys do the husking, it is a 
good plan, at any rate for the first day or two, to 
husk for only a few hours at a time, and then go to 
some other job. In our own case, we find it cheaper 
to let out the work by the bushel—taking care to 
see that the corn is husked clean, that the stalks 
are properly tied, and the bundles made into com- 
pact, good-sized stooks, with two bands on top. 

Corn-Stalks.—Hay will be scaree and high the 
coming winter, and we ought to take extra care in 
curing and preserving corn-stalks. Half the corn- 
stalks, even in sections where farmers pretend to 
think a great deal of them, are rendered compara- 
tively worthless for want of a little attention in 
curing and stacking. Farmers know how this work 
should be done, but do not sufficiently realize its 
importance. In this case, as in 60 many others, 
they need exhortation rather than precept. The 
point is to cure the stalks as rapidly as possible, 
and to draw them in as soon as the sap is so much 
reduced that they will not ferment injuriously in 
the stack or barn. In this case, as with hay, the 
water or sap that is iv the stalks is not half so 
likely to cause mold as a little water on the outside 
of the stalks from dew or rain, 


Potatoes.—Commence to dig as soon as the tops 
are dead or dying. Better be a little too early than 
too late. Give yourself plenty of time, and dig 
during fine days and when the ground is dry. If 
we might hazard an opinion, we should say that, 
taking everything into consideration, it will be 
full as profitable to sell the crop this fall, as soon as 
dug, as to bé at the labor and expense of storing. 
The crop of 1868 brought double the price in the 
spring as in the fall; the crop of 1869 brought 
more in the fall than in the spring; the crop of 
1870 again brought a very high price in the spring: 
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and the crop of 1871 will probably not pay so well 
for keeping until spring as that of a year ago. If 
you have not good conveniences for storing them, 
better sell them directly from the field. If kept 
in pits over winter, select a dry spot, cover with 
dry straw, and then throw over it three or four 
inches of soil. Let them remain so until winter is 
about to set in. Then put on another layer of straw, 
six or cight inches thick, and cover with soil as be- 
fore. This middle layer of straw, acting as dead 
air, will do more to keep out frost than a foot of 
solid earth, and saves a great deal of hard work. 

Live-Stock.—In the hurry of fall work, we must 
not neglect ourstock. Because beef, butter, cheese, 
and pork are low, many farmers are cruel and fool- 
ish enough to neglect and half-starve their calves, 
steers, cows, and pigs. We hazard nothing in say- 
ing that those who give their young stock good 
feed and the necessary care aresure of their reward. 
The present low prices are only temporary, and 
now is the time to prepare for the reaction which 
igsure to follow. Select the best cows and sows for 
breeding; use only thorough-bred males; feed 
liberally and take good care of the young stock ; 
when the market changes for the better, you 
will have something that will bring a good price. 

Sheep are again in the ascendant. At present 
prices, wool is more profitable than any other 
animal product. And there is little prospect of a 
decline, at any rate, for two or three years. Insec- 
tions where there is no demand for mutton, there 
can be little doubt that Merino sheep are the most 
profitable to keep. They require less care than the 
mutton sheep. But where mutton and lambs are 
in demand, it is equally certain that as long as 
combing and delaine wool brings as high a price as 
fine wool, Cotswolds or Leicesters, and their grades, 
may be made to pay far more than Merinoes. It is 
simply ridiculous, however, to suppose that these 
sheep, which grow with great rapidity, require no 
more food than a Merino, which does not grow half 
as fast. A good-sized common Merino ewe, if well 
fed, and put toathorough-bred Cotswold or Leices- 
ter ram, will produce a lamb weighing 12 Ibs. at 
birth, and which the spring following, if well fed, 
will weigh 100 Ibs., and shear 7 lbs. of washed wool, 
that will bring more per Ib. than the best Merino 
wool. But this can not be done without good food 
and fair treatment. 

Fattening Sheep in Winter.—The indications are 
favorable for this business. Select the best three 
or four-year-old Merino wethers that can be found, 
give them good grass and, if need be, a little grain 
this month, preparatory to shutting them up to 
fatten. They should gain more this month than 
during the two next. The profit comes, not from 
the increase in weight, but from the extra quality 
and the increased price of the mutton next spring. 
Much money has been made in this business, but a 
person who has had no experience should not rush 
into it on a large scale. 

Do not Overstock.—This isa common error. Make 
an estimate of how much grain, hay, straw, and 
corn-stalks you have to feed out. Taking wheat, 
oats, peas, beans, barley, and corn together, you 
will not probably be far wrong in estimating that 
for every 100 lbs. of thrashed grain you have left 
150 lbs. of fodder. Cattle, horses, and sheep will 
eat per day, per 100 lbs. of live weight, 31bs. of hay 
or its equivalent—say 14 lb. hay, 2 lbs. of good 
straw, and 84 lb. of grain. Such a ration will keep 
animals in good growing condition, and 14 1b. more 
grain per day will make a full-grown sheep quite 
fat. It will be well to estimate that half of the 
straw and fodder will be wasted in the form of 
butts, tops of stacks, litter, ete. Do not over- 
stock. If you have any hay or straw to spare 
it will bring 2 good price, and if you are short you 
will be very apt to put the animats on a short allow- 
ance—than which nothing is more unprofitable. 








Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
——_—o-—— 

In most localities the harvesting of the crops 

will be completed in October; but after this is 

finished there is still an abundance of work to do 





in preparing for the next year’s crop. The abund- 
ant harvest this year of nearly all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, will give the gardener fresh en- 
couragement to persevere. Ifsome mistakes have 
been made or some experiment has failed, he 
should profit bythem. The aim of the gardener 
or orchardist should be perfection, and he should 
never rest satisfied until he has the best varieties 
of vegetables and fruits that cau be procured. 
magn 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting of all kinds of fruit trees can te made 
now, as wellas in the spring, and it will save much 
time when the early spring work is pressing. 
When trees are set in the fall they should have a 
good mulch. It isacommon impression that stone- 
fruits should not be set in the fall. However this 
may be in colder localities, we find that in the great 
peach districts of Delaware and Maryland they set 
in the fall or spring, as most convenient. 

Labels.—In planting see that the labels attached 
to the trees are not so tightly twisted as to cut the 
bark. Make a plan of the orchard and mark the 
position of each variety; do not rely upon labels. 

Shade Trees.—Plant shade trees, except ever- 
greens, assoonas the leaves fall; if done carefully 
they will hardly feel the effects of their removal. 

Manure.—If the orchardist wishes for a good 
crop of fruit, he will find it necessary to give his 
trees a liberal supply of manure. Manuring not 
only pays in the larger quantity of fruit, but also in 
the finer quality. 

Nursery Stock.—Keep the nursery rows clear of 
weeds. A dressing of well-decomposed manure, 
placed in furrows between the rows, will be of 
great benefit to growing trees and shrubs. 

Seeds. Save a supply of tree seeds, and keep in 
sand during winter. 

Drying Fruits—Where there is a full supply, 
a quantity may be dried for use next summer. 

—— 
Fruit Garden. 

Plant all small fruits as soon as possible, in order 
that they may get established before winter. 

Blackberries.—Set in rows eight feet apart and 
four feet in the rows, soas to give plenty of room 
to work between them. Before planting cut the 
canes off about six inches above the ground. 
Some hoed crops may be raised between the rows 
during the first year, for economy. The ground 
ought to be well manured before the plants are set. 

Currants and Goosebervies.—Set out in rows five 
feet apart each way. Make cuttings as soon as the 
leaves fall off, and plant in good soil. Prune old 
bushes into shape. 

Grapes.—Allow those that are intended for wine 
to remain upon the vines until thoroughly ripe. 
Pick those for market and keep in a dry, cool 
place, where there is no danger from frost. Prune 
as soon as the leaves have fallen. The vineyard 
ought to be shallow plowed, and if any fertilizer 
is used, apply ashes or ground bone. Remove 
tender varieties from the trellises, and cover with 
earth before the ground freezes. 

Strawberries.—Where plants have been struck in 
pots, set out as soon as possible, otherwise it 
is best: to defer the planting until next spring. 
Materials should be collected for covering the 
strawberry-beds during the winter, but the cover- 
ing should not be put on until the ground begins 
tofreeze. Leaves or straw make the best cover- 
ing, though hay, corn-stalks, and branches of ever- 
greens are often used. 

Pears.—Pick as soon as matured, and before they 
begin to soften, and allow them to ripen upon 
shelves in the fruit-room. 

——>——— 
Kitchen Garden. 

After the crops are harvested, preparing the soil 
for the next season’s planting will occupy the gar- 
dener as long as the ground is capable of being 
worked. In most places it is not too late to lay 
drain-tile, and thus prepare the land for earlier 
working. Where the soil is stiff and difficult to 





work, it might be greatly benefited by throwing 
into ridges, and allowing the frost to ameliorate it; 
in fact, all land ought to be plowed in the fall, as 
this often makes a difference of a week or more iti 
the time of working it in the spring. Apply the 
manure in the fall when the plowing is done. 


Asparagus.—As soon as all growth has ceased, 
cut off the tops and burn them, to prevent their 
secds from. being scattered. Cover beds with 
coarse stable manure. 

Artichokes.—Draw the earth around the stems, 
and throw over the tops a little litter. 


Beans.—If there is a crop of late string beans, pick 
and salt them as before recommended. Pick thé 


4 late Limas, and if more ripen ‘than are wanted for 


seed, try them baked in “pork and beans;” they 
are much superior to the common field beans. 


Beets.—Pull before the frost has injured them, as 
this impairs their sweetness. They are much 
better packed in sand, as this prevents wilting. 


Cabbages.—Allow the winter sorts to remain in 
the ground until hard frosts, when they may be 
taken up and stored in trenches in the open ground, 
or remove them to a cool cellar. A good way to 
store them is to dig a trench wide enough for 
three rows, and, after removing the outside leaves, 
pack the cabbages closely together and cover with 
six or eight inches of earth. Dig a drain to carry 
off the water, and when the earth over the cab- 
bages is frozen, cover with 5 or 6 inches of litter. 

Cauliflowers.—These will usually head if set out 
in a cellar or cold-pit. 

Carrots.—Preserve in sand or soil as recommend- 
ed for beets. The tops are good for cattle. 

Celery.—Continue to earth up, using care that 
no earth gets into the center of the plant. 

Cold-Frames.—Prepare these for the reception 
of cabbages, cauliftowers, ete. 

Cucumbers.—Gather for pickles as long as the 
vines continue to bear, and salt down, as previ- 
ously recommended. 

Endive.—Take up the plants, with a quantity of 
earth attached, and set close in the cellar for a 
winter supply. The bitter taste of the endive will 
prevent its very general use as a salad plant, and 
no amount of blanching will entirely remove this. 


Hot-Beds.—A good quantity of earth must be 
provided in the fall, as in the spring it can not be 
obtained without a good deal of difficulty. Store 
it in a cellaror shed. : 

Tettuce.—Plants can be set in a cold-frame, or in 
mild situations they will stand the winter well if 
only covered with a light layer of straw. 


Manure.—No adequate returns can be expected 
from a garden unless plenty of manure is applied, 
and to do this the gardener ought to save every- 
thing that is capable of making manure, with the 
utmost care. All house slops, small weeds, sods, and 
in fact all rubbish may be mixed with the compost 
heap. Store a supply of dry earth under cover for 
use in the privy, and to mix with fresh manure. 

Onions.—Cover the late-sown beds with an inch 
or two of straw. 

Farsnips.—Dig a supply for winter use before the 
ground freezes hard, and allow the rest to remain 
in the ground until spring. 

Rhubarb.—Old plants may be divided in the fall. 
Set out the plants in well-manured soil four feet 
apart each way, before the ground freezes. Cover 
old beds with a thick layer of stable manure. 

Salsify.—Treat as recommended for parsnips. 

Spinach.—Keep the weeds down by the constant 
use of the hoe and rake, and cover lightly with 
litter before very cold weather. 

Squashes.—Store before the frost has a chance to 
injure them, where they will not be subjected to 
great ehanges of temperature. Use the greenest 
specimens first. 

Sweet Totatoes.—Harvest as soon as the tops are 
touched by frost. They must be dug on a warm 
day, and allowed to dry in the sun before storing 
them. Pack in barrels with eut straw. Use care 
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in handling, and store in aroom with a warm, even 
temperature. 

Tomatoes. —Cover up a few of the later plants 
during frosty nights. To prolong their season 
pull up the vines and hang in a sunny room, and 
they will continue to ripen for a month or more. 

Spading.—During warm spells spade such parts 
of the garden as can not be plowed, and work in 
a good dressing of manure. 

Turnips will do better in the ground until hard 


frosts come, then store in the root cellar. 


Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

The present month is more favorable for laying 
out plans for improvements than during the pres- 
sure of spring work. Newwalks and drives can 
be laid out, and old ones repaired. 

Bedding Planis.—Make cuttings of all seedling 
plants, if not already done, and take up such old 
plants as are to be kept during the winter. 

Bulbs.—Plant early this month, if possible. Take 
up all tender bulbs like Tuberoses, Gladioluses, 
etce., before hard frosts, and store in a dry room 
where they will not be injured by mice. 

Chrysanthemums.—These are very fine and showy 
for late bloomers, as they are not injured by the 
early frosts. Keep tied up to stakes; pot a few of 
the best for blooming in-doors. 

Dahlias.—Keep tied up to sticks, and if they are 
protected by a covering of paper they will con- 
tinue in flower a long time. After the tops are 
killed by the frost, allowthe tubers to remain in 
the ground fora week, in otder to ripen. 

Frames and Pits.—Have these ready to receive 
the plants as they are taken up from the border. 

Cannas.—Take up before the foliage is killed by 
frost, and lay in a shed for a fortnight, and then 
store the same as Dahlias. 

Peonies.—The best time to set Peonies is in the 
fall, as they start too early in the spring to be 
moved with safety. 

Perennials.—Transplant those sown in the spring 
to the place where they are to flower. 

a 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The greenhouse ought to be ready for receiving 
all plants which are outside, as soon as there are 
any signs of frosts. The tender ones must be 
taken in early, in order to have them grow well 
during the winter. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds of annuals, for winter flower- 
ing, in pans of rich soil, and prick out as soon as 
large enoagh to handle. 

Bulbs.—Pot all bulbs for winter flowering, and 
allow them to remain in a dark place for a few 
weeks, to promote the formation of roots. 

Insects—Every plant ought to be thoroughly 
cleansed before being taken into the greenhouse, 
so as to remove all insects, and in order to keep 
the house clear of those pests of plant growth. 

Matevigls. Sen **"* ~ 5) "2, sun, moss, ete., are 
in readiness for Winter, so that nothing may occur 
to hinder work. 

Forcing Plants.—Take upall shrubs which are to 
be forced for winter flowering, pot them, and 
stere in a cold frame, giving water occasionally 
until February, when they may be brought into 
heat and forced. 

House Plants.—Re-pot plants which have become 
“pot-bound”’ in good, rich soil, and keep in the 
shade for a few days until established. 





Cattle Eating Dry Earth.—c. New- 
ton, Fayville, Mass., wants to know why his cattle eat 
dry earth in winter, when they have a liberal supply of 
meal and roots, and plenty of the best hay. This is be- 
cause earth is a part of their natural food. In pasturing, 
ruminant animals partly cut off the grass and partly tear 
it up by the roots, taking more or less earth with it. The 
food is stored in large quantities in the first stomach, 
where it is more or less fermented under the influence of 
the warmth and moisture to which it is subjected. The 
earth neutralizes the acids, and perhaps ‘condenses the 
gases thus formed, and prevents the distension and dis- 
comfort that would ensue. When cattle are fed on clean 
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earth. This indicates the advisability of feeding roots 
without washing them. 





Fowls for Town-Dweliers.—w. F. 
W.., Selin’s Grove, Pa., asks us to name a breed of fowls 
proper for a family living in town, who would keep a few 
only, and desire good layers, and also large-sized birds for 
the table-——These conditions are fulfilled by the Brah- 
mas, either Light or Dark. They are fair layers of rich 
eggs, and produce well in fall and winter, there being no 
beeed that distributes its laying favors so evenly through 
the year, a trait very desirable where the eggs are for 
family use. The great size of the Brahmas is too well 
known to need mention. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
——o—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturést, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Sept. 15, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
RecErpTs. Flour. Wheat. Cori Rye. Parle Oats 


25 days this m’th.371,000 3,805,000 2,104. 000 191, 000 115, “000 1,219, 000 
26 days dast n1"th.312,000 27736, 000 4,117,009 37,000 16,100 Ou, 000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
25 days this m'th.323,000 4,939,000 3,615,000 96,000 51 000 1,224,000 
26 days dast m’th, 304) 000 3, 128,000 4,037,000 178,000 11,400 1,319,000 
2. Comparison with same per oe at this time last year. 

Flour. Wheat. Cor Rye. Barley. Oats. 


RECEIPTS. 
25 days 1871. 371, 000 3,805,000 2 104 ‘000 191,000 115,000 1,219,000 








26 days 1870. ... 596,000 2,33 54,000 1,581, 000 57,500 151 000 1; 429,000 
SALEs, Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
25 days 1871...323,000 4.939.000 3,615,000 96,000 51,007 1,224,000 
36 days 1870. * "291 000 2,656,000 1,719,000 37,000 4,850 1, ‘531, 000 































3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Sept. 14. 
Four’. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
1,2 18,637 13,212,359 7,850,088 231,177 81,797 20,438 
5 301,431 65,734 i1! "806 
15,661 1,557,677 114,006 45 a 
3/385) 078 5,300,515 153,093 ——— 42,159 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Lye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
71. bush. bush. bush. Dush. bush. bush. 
. mee 3 ep 30, 492 9,483 884,629 187,525 
99 _ 105 1 
Q74 ! 
202 ‘ 334 
259) 25 160, 734 876,2 






23 
709.363 
1,1 33,897 2 

9 


180,947 154 64 
204/383 150.514 § 
BI1.471 148,198 





81! 
534, 91 





272,618 157,730 1,736,936 Hy 304 

Dec. 15 - 3,060,762 208,319 118.969 500,597 2 085, 187 231,129 
Nov. 9 2,092,990 300,000 116.890 400,400 2. raiment 
Oct. 10 1,809,921 476,544 53,391 184,803 1 (679,65 58 2: 3 
Sept. 12 1,387,487 761,894 50,869 107,474 1,053,079 130,881 
5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each sea- 

son to Sept. ith: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

bbls. bush, bush. bush, bush. bush, 

> ERS 149,800 9,230,000 13,937,100 207,100 90.100 1,893,900 
Mi wcces 249,000 8,727,800 2,927,600 315,400 94,300 2,330,500 


CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices. 



























Aug. 16. Sept. 15. 
PRICE OF GOLD... 112% 114 
FLour—Super to Extra State $149 @6% $550 @ 715 
Super to Extra Southern,... 4909 @ 950 560 @9%7 
SIR WESGEIN. ..cccccccecsess 500 @900 620 @9%7 
Extra Genesee........ 630 @82% %715 @8i% 
Superfine Western.... 440 @500 550 @ 600 
Ry Flour 385 @ 5 00 410 @5 15 
Corn-M EAL. 330 @415 330 @ 410 
Waeat—All kinds of White. 145 @ 1 65 155 @170 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 130 @ 1 51 140 @1 65 
Corn-—Yellow .... i. "1 @ & DB @ 
mixed...... = 66 @ 68% Te B 
Oars—W estern . 3 @ O51 5D @ 52 
2 Nominal, —- @ — 
 @ 85 80 @ 8 
tL Nominal. 80 @ 9 
Hay—Bale R 100 hs... +. 155 @1eé 105 @ 155 
ees a 60 @1 20 o @110 
Corton. Middlings, #oD.... ISK@ 193 2%e@ = WY 
Hors—Crep Ff 1870, #D...... 1 @ 2% i8 @ 30 
ey eee @ 40 @ 55 
Feerners—L ive Geese, ve 6 @ 0 @ % 
Srep—Clover, #  ..... : 10%@ wye 11% 
Timothy, # bushel.. senses 2D @ 4! @ 350 
Flax, ® bushel................ 206 @ 2 
Suear—Brown, #.......... 84@ 
Morassxs. Cuba, # gal. 20 @ 
Corrre—itio(Gold, in bond). 10%@ 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., BD. 6 @ 
Seed Leaf, # 12 @ 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, R tb. 50 @ 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ @ 
California, unwashed,........ 23 @ 
ES” rare 8¥@ 
O1rn-CaKkE—# ton .........-+-. 39 00 @42 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel........ 13 50 @13 
Prime, # barrel ... F soe Me @i\ 
BeEeFr—Plain mess... 800 @12 ( 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, # 8X@ @ g 
Borren—State, # b.. - 13 @ @ R 
Western, ® ....... ‘ 10 @ @ B 
CURESE. . reves 6 @ @ it 
BRANS—® busiel . as 62 @ 3 & @ 3 90 
Pras—Canada, free, @ bu.... 130 @1 @ 12% 
Eacs—Fresh. # dozen a 19 @ B4@ 2 
Poutrry— Live Fowls...... 17 @ @ 2 
Turkeys, #I....... «+. eee 18 @ 2 19 @_ m 
Geese, # pair. .......... 17% @300 1% @300 
Ducks, PW pair...» oes % @112 62 @ 100 
Porators, # bbi.. 100 200 120 @223 
Sweet PoraToEs, @ bbl — @ — 30 @40 
CABBAGES—#@ 100... .0..+44+ 450 @850 300 @700 
BROOM -CORN—@ D....... .+ 0 4@ °§ 24@ 1K 
APPLES—#® arrel........--+++ 15 @300 200 @4%7 
PracnEs—#® basket.......... 50 @ 150 % @ 250 
PEARS—@ barrel...........+++ — @ — 202 @10 00 
GRAPEs—# pound............ @e@- 6 @ 18 


Gold has advanced to 114%, indie: September 14th, at 





been a decided improvement in values of Breadstnfls, 
with an active home and export demand for the 
articles, also some speculative inquiry, closing strong in 
most instances. The scarcity of ocean freight-room 
and the high rates claimed by ship-owners have been 
against the outward movement...... Provisions haye 
been more freely dealt in; Hog products have been 
quoted firmer ; Butter, heavy ; Cheese, steady...... Wool 
has attracted attention and has shown less buoyancy as 
to price, but holders have not been e. ager to place stocks 
at less than full asking figures......Cotton has been 
quite freely purchased at higher prices Beccaas Tobacco 
has heen quoted dearer on a fair trade...... Hops have 
been in reGuced stock and good request at better rates, 
Seeds have been quiet and depressed. 


leading 


New Work Live-Stock Markets, 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot’l, 
























August 2ist....... 234 5 
August 28th.... Sa & oo 
September 4th pie 63,610 
September 11th | 30.610 75°93 
Total in 4 Week: 2,037 94,927 265, i 
do.for prev.5 Week: 2 406 14,488 i 52 213 114 1825 312, 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. an 
Average per Week........-8,703 94 3,009 30,755 23.757 
do. do. last Month... .7,460 81 2,898 29, 043 29’ 065 
do. do. prev’s Month... 9 BI 7,616 27.107 
Average per Week, 1870. 98°15 iL 17,108 
do. do. do. 1869. 28;836 15/346 
do. do. do. 1868 1, 27.182 18'809 
do. do. do. 1867. 1,320 22,154 20:605 
do. do. do. 1866. 1,200 3, 
do. do, do. 1865. 1,500 11,( 
Total in 1869 91,083 1,499 
Total in 1868 82,571 1,413, 78,06 
Total in 18¢ 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866..... 62.420 1,040,000 
Total in 1865. ... < 71,991 836,733 16 
Dotal in 1864......c00ces 267,609 7,603 75,621 782,462 660,277 


Beef Cattle.—The weckly average for the past four 
weeks exceeds the average of the previous five weeks by 
1,243 head, and is 1,856 greater than the weekly average 
of last year. While there has been plenty of thin, im- 
mature native cattle anda large number of Texans, the 
quality has averaged better than usual for the season. 
The demand has improved with the cooler weather and 
the return of our summer wanderers, and trade has been 
generally good and fairly remunerative to shippers. For 
the second week under review, prices declined 4c. @ %e 
per ib., but this decline was recovered in the third week, 
and the close was firm at the rates given at the close of 
last month. 

3clow we give the range of prices, average price, 
figures at which large lots were sold: 


and 





Aug. 2ist, ranged %7 @12\c. Large sales 10¥@11}<e. Av. Tr 
Au 3th, do. FT @12¥e. do. do. 10%@11 c. do. 104% 
Sept.4th, do. 64%@12%e. do. do. 10%@11\ce. do. 11 
Sept. lith, do. 7 @12%c. do. do. il *@11 ‘ge. do. 11% 
Mileh Cows,— inereased supply has met the 


improved demand inc:den¢ to the season, and trade has 
been moderately active, more especially for the last two 
weeks, at sustained prices. Mixed with a considera- 
ble number of old, worn-out stock were some fair to 
good milkers and some promising young heifers, but 
nothing really fine, and all in thin flesh. Some of the 
poorest offered as milch cows were sold at $30 @ $35 


each; and some of the best, with good calves by their 
sides, sold at $80 @ $85; but $40@ $%5 is the general 


range.......Calwves,—Fat veal calves have been com- 
paratively scarce and have ruled firm, with an advancing 
tendency. Grass calves were plenty, but sold readily at 
nearly sustained prices up to last week, since which 
time the market has been overstocked, with a marked 
decline. A few lots of fine, thrifty, well-bred calves have 
arrived, but the bulk of the reccipts were poor to com- 
mon. Good to prime milk-fed are firm at 914c. @ 10%ce. 
per ib.; common to fair sell at 744c. @ 9c.3 mixed lots, 
half grassers and half milk-fed to slaughterers at 514¢. @ 
Wc. ; and common to best grassers to feeders at $5 @ $9 
per head......Sheep and Lambs.—The average re- 
ceipts show a slight increase over the average for last 
month, but the demand has kept even pace with the 
larger offering and the market has ruled unusually 
steady. Excepting a few car-loads, weekly, from Ohio 
and from Canada, the sheep have been of only common 
to fair quality, and the lambs, particularly the large 
number from Canada, have not been so good as in 
former years at this season. Poor to medium sheep have 
sold at 4144c. @ 5c. per t.; fair to good at 5%c. @ 6c. ; 
and prime to best selections at 64c. @6\%c., with one 
lot of extra, last week, at 7c. Lambs range from 614c. @ 
"%3¢c. per tb. gencrally, with some of the worst at 54c. @ 
6c., and prime to extra lots at 8c.@8\4c...... Swine.— 
There has been a small increase in the receipts and more 
sales of live hogs. Quite a number of car-loads have 
come in from this State and from Michigan, consigned to 
commission salesmen. With unimportant fluctuations 
in prices, the market has been much the same as for the 
preceding month. Live hogs have sold at 45gc. @ 5c. 
per tb., with one car-load of choice State, this week, at 
$5.30 per 100 Ibs.; and dressed are quoted at 6c. @ “c., 
with the bulk of the sales at 6c. @ 6%c., closing steady. 
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3, including many 
throw into smaller 
space elsewhere. 


containing a great variety of Item 
good Hints and Suggestions which we 
type and condensed form, for want of 

Postage 12 Cents a Year im Ad- 
wance,—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 

How to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 


system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very | 


safe means of sending smali sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders can not be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put én the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for ét, Letters thus sent to us are at our risk 


Where our Thoughts cc:ne from. 
—The human mind is like a ponderous engine upon a 
railway track. A small point of iron at a switch will 
turn it to the right or left—sending it on its proper 
course, or perchance causing it to go over an embank- 


ment, or into another train, crushing both in shapeless 
he sight of some object, a word spoken | 


destruction. 
or read, will give one’s train of thoughts @ new direction, 
or some direction quite different from what it would 
otherwise have taken. Upon very small things depends 
all one’s future course in life. Parents, teachers, guar- 
dians, in fact every one, may well ponder this. Weare all 
influencing each other, giving direction to thought, every 
day, every hour, every moment.—One hint in this con- 
nection : A family read a journal (say like this) for a 
year, and, at the end of that time, do not recall any par- 
ticular advantage therefrom. But how many new channels 
of thought have their minds been led into by what they 
have read! How many plans have indirectly and insen- 
sibly come from what they could have read! How much 
of vacancy there would be if they blot entirely from their 
minds all the information they have gaimed, and all the 
new ideas and plans of their own, suggested only, and in- 
directly at that, by what they have read during a year! 
The truth is, one can not read and think too much about 
his daily labor. If he get not one new positive piece of 
useful information, the thinking developed by reading 
other men’s views and ideas can but be useful in stimu- 
lating him to reasoning, to intelligent labor—that labor in 
which his head aids his hands. Labor without intelli- 
gence is merely brute muscle in exercise. 





Bulb Catalogues.—The dealers are all 
ready to receive orders for bulbs. First came Richard- 
son & Gould’s catalogue, then James Fleming’s, both of 
New York, then James Vick, of Rochester, and F. K. 
Pheenix, of Bloomington, Ill. B. K. Bliss & Son, and J. 
M. Thorburn & Co., and we know not how many others, 
have sent their bulb lists. Let our readers look in the 
advertising columns, and they will a number of dealers 
who are ready to serve them with good bulbs. 


The New England Fair, which was 
held at Lowell last month, was in many respects a suc- 
cess. The weather, as usual the first week in September, 
was very fine, which of course brodght out a very large 
attendance. Other managers may notice this fact with 
profit. The grounds at Lowell are large, and well ar- 
ranged for all kinds of live-stock, giving good protection 
and comfort for the animals. The show of mechanic 
arts was spoiled by being divided into two parts. The 
exhibition of horses and cattle, sheep, swine, and poul- 
try, was very Jarge and good. The show of Ayrshire 
cattle was very fine indeed—in fact, we have rarely seen 
a better one. The herds of Wm. Birnie, of Springfield, 
Mass,, Messrs. S. M. and D. Wells of Wethersfield, Ct., 
and others, are hard to beat. The show of Jerseys was 
not large, but very fair in quality, some of the animals 














being as fine as can be found in thecountry. There was | 
& good display of Hereford cattle, which are not com- | 


monly seen at the fairs, and they attracted much atten- 
tion. Dutch cattle were fairly represented, and of good 
quality; while Shorthorns were there in comparatively 
small numbers, some of very good style and blood, 
Long-wooled sheep are rising in importance in New Eng- 
land, as elsewhere all over the country. Messrs. Appleton, 
of Mass., Hartwell, of Ct., and Chase, of Mass., showed 
some very fine Cotswolds. The collection of swine was 
quite large, but mostly of one kind—Chester Whites— 
many of which were of very good quality, but the judges 
wisely gave the first prize and sweepstakes to a splendid 
Berkshire sow, and first prize to her litter of pigs. The 
officers of the Fair were very courteous and attentive to 
all comers, but there was evidently a great lack of efficient 
management. Committees were not in attendance early, 
and there were no proper arrangements for them to work 
when finally together. Marshals were not appointed to 
attend them until they begged and waited for them, and 
no proper provision was made for their entertainment 
even. Those who work hard all day for nothing should 
at least be furnished with a good dinner, but such could 
not even be bought on the grounds, and some of the 
committees regaled themselves on cream-cakes and re- 
turned to their labors. Let this matter be reformed, and 
let the management stop the peddler nuisance. 





June or Blue Grass.—Jas. McC., New- 
fane, N. Y¥.—The specimen is what is commonly called 
June grass. Itis quite different from the grass knuwn 
as ‘* Quack” or Couch grass, and can be more easily got 
rid of. It isin some places valuable for pasture—in fact, 
it is the same grass known as Kentucky Blue-grass. 
Plowing under will rid the land of this grass without 
trouble ; but the soil being full of seed from past sow- 
ings, itwill appear again after a grain crop. A clover 
and timothy crop will keep it down. The description 
of the couch-grass rake is too late for this month. 





Fodder Crops.—wW. Howard, Ithaca, N. Y. 
—It is not too late to sowrye for soiling. We have 
sown it as late as 14th October, and it was ready to cut 
by the middle of May. It must be sown on rich ground 
if a heavy cutting is desired. It will be followed by 
oats, for which the ground should be prepared, and well 
prepared, both by plowing and manuring this fall, and 
the seed sown as early as possible in the spring, at the 
rate of four bushels per acre. Good ground will bear 
heavy seeding for a forage crop. 

Seed Wheat—‘Golden ChaffMay °° 
Variety.—"D. P. M.,” Raleigh, N. C., wants to 
know where he can procure a good variety of seed wheat, 
such as is grown on the hills of Pennsylvania. We are 
not acquainted with the variety, at least not under this 
name. The White Mediterranean, Treadwell, Diehl, and 
Michigan Amber are all favorite wheats in the locality 
mentioned. With us the Treadwell has succeeded very 
well, and has given fair crops, though it requires care 
and good cultivation where the winters are changeable 
and inclined to be severe. All of these varieties could be 
procured at the principal seed stores. See advertisements. 


To Preserve Hams from Flies.— 
S. Green, Jackson, IIl.,asks howhe can keep his hams 
free from skippers. The skippers, as they are called, are 
the larve of the meat-fly. To prevent their attacks we 
have enveloped the hams and bacon in thick paper, wrap- 
ping carefully, so that the meat is completely covered. 
Then the meat is put into a cotton bag, which is sewn 
up closely. The fly can not penetrate both envelopes 
withits ovipositor, and if no holes or small openings 
are left, the meat may be preserved from it. We have 
also packed the meat in wheat bran and oats in boxes and 
barrels, and have been successful in saving it. But we 
favor the first-mentioned plan. 





Wild Carrot.—“H. J. J.,”’ Franklin Co., Pa., 
wants to get rid of wild carrot. No weed is easier 
killed than this. As soon as the seed is matured the 
root dies. It is therefore necessary only to gather the 


| seed, or, better still, to gather the flowers, which will pre- 


vent seeding for a year or two, and they will disappear. 
These roots are of no value for any purpose. 

Golden Rod.—A “Subscriber,” Milford, 
Pike Co., Pa., sends usaspecimen of a weed for name and 
means of destroying it. It isa Solidago, or Golden Rod 
(Solidago nemoralis), known also by several local names, 
one of which, common in Pennsylvania, is Wire-weed. 
It is a very common ant thrifty weed, and in damp 
meadows forms patches of matted roots, stout enough to 
throw out the plow. It can only be destroyed by plow- 
iag up the roots, and gathering and burning them; or 
throwing them into a heap and decomposing them with 
quicklime, when they will make manure. This plant is 
so tenacious of life that a root we placed on the top of a 





fence at one time, grew and struck its fibers into the 
crevices to seek a living. It is therefore hopeless to try 
to k.ll it otherwise than as above. 





Packing and Preserving Butter. 
—“*R. R.”’ wishes to pack butter for sale, and also to 
havea process for coloring it evenly. Packing butter 
that is gathered up at country stores, is a nice operation, 
and needs to be carefully performed. As it is ofall shades of 
color, from white to pale yellow generally, a coloring may 
be prepared by melting some of the butter and dissolving 
in it the prepared annatto, which may be procured at any 
drug-store. This should be kept for use as it is wanted. 
To use it, take a quantity of the butter to be colored in 
the mixing bowl. cut it into gashes with the butter-ladle 
(don’t touch it with the hands), place a small portion of 
the coloring preparation in each of these gashes, and mix 
until the color is evenly spread and no streaks are to be 
seen. Then gash it once more with the ladle, sprinkle 
one ounce of salt to the pound of butter, and leave it 
twenty-four hours. Then pour off any water collected on 
it, and pack itina new oak tub that has been soaked 
with brine for a day and night. Water should never be 
used in working butter at any time. 





Abutilon striatum.—R. L. Schrock, La- 
clede, Mo. We preserve this over winter in the cellar, 
as you suggest. It makes a very good house-plant if you 
have room enough to keep it in that way. 

Northeeastern Bee-Keepers’ Asso= 
ciation will hold a meeting during the session of the 
New York State Fair. The evening of October 3d is as- 
signed for the discussion of Bee Culture. 





Keeping Eggs.— Relt Rednevac, Rich- 
mond, Ind., wants to know the best way to keep eggs. 
Parties in the egg business in a large way build brick 
vats made water-tight, in which is lime-water, made by 
putting lime in water, and when it is slaked and settled 
to the bottom drawing off the clear liquor. Into this 
liquor the eggs are placed and kept beneath the surface. 
They are kept as cool as possible. These are the “ limed 
eggs” with which the markets are supplied during win- 
ter. Another mode of keeping eggs, tested by the Agri- 
cultural Department, is as follows: Rub the eggs with 
flaxseed (linseed) oil, and place them, small end down- 
wards, in sand. Eggs so prepared were found at the end 
of six months to have the taste and smell of perfectly 
fresh eggs, and to have lost in weight only three per 
cent. Greasing eggs with lard or tallow has not been 
successfal in preserving them, except for short periods. 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Elsewhere we 
have spoken of a certain class of ‘ medical” advertise- 
ments. An Illinois subscriber sends us a prominent ad- 
vertisement of a so-called ‘* Medical Retreat,” in Cincin- 
nati, O., of the ‘*Madame Restell” order, which he says 
has polluted the fair pages of an otherwise good Peoria 
journal for a whole year past!...... The ‘ Ladies’ Health 
Association,” 49 and 51 Wall street, New York, is a sheer 
humbug. Nosuch articles as are professedly offered, even 
if desirable, can possibly be made. No letters to that 
address can hereafter get through the New York P. O. 
Rarer “Dr.” Andrews, of Albany, N. Y., whom we re- 
cently showed up, has various ‘* female” ‘ precautions,” 
and many other things, in his so-called ‘“Good Samari- 
tan,’ which he continnes to scatter, to the destruction of 
life, health, and morals, and now we hear he is sugar- 
coating agents with the offer of building lots to those 
who aid him (and the Devil) in scattering his worse than 
vile trash...... We suppose few editers are so *‘ green” 
as to publish the “direct” advertisements of the so- 
called ‘* Metropolitan Cash Prize Co.,’’ until they get the 
money, and we hope there are few who care so little for 
their readers as to publish the advertisement at any price, 
though cash be paid down....‘‘Ink Recipes,” etc., are 
advertised in some respectable journals. We have often 
shown them up, and need only say that whoever sends 


; 25c. or 50c. or more for any such recipe or powder 


will lose not only his money and stamps, but all the 
time he expends in bothering with them....Miss O. H. 
Hoover, of Hazle Barrens, Mo., wants to let people into 
the lite (light) of making money easy. We hardly know, 
from her illiterately written circular, whether to call her 
(or him) a swindler, a crazy person, or a fool. The last 
appellation will certainly belong to any one patronizing 
her (or him)....No matter what the tickets say, we say 
that neither L. P. Pardee & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
nor any other parties, will for $2 send you gold watches, 
chains, etc., etc., worth $25, or anything like it. The 
most you will get in these cases, where you get anything 
for your money, will be cheap stuff, usually worthless, 
and always affording a good round profit to the sellers at 
the price you pay. The ticket and the C. O. D. dodges 
are tocatch greenhorns....We should pity South Caro- 
lina if her population could be increased by no other aid 
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than that of the Lottery yclept “the S. C. Land and Im- 
migration Ass.” There can not be 150,000 foolish people 
who will pay $5 each to float that scheme, showy as it 
looks on the red-line circulars. Probably some will want 
one chance in 150,000 at a $250,00@ Academy of Music, 
and have faith enough in their “luck” to pay $5 for even 
such a chance. We would not give 5 cents...... All 
** Honey-making recipes ” offered for sale are to be avoid- 
ed, no matter how highly set off. Wo one has any right to 
territory to sell, though sundry persons profess to have. 
New subscribers continually come asking about ‘Sun- 
light oil,” etc. We have repeated, until we are tired of 
it, that all manufactured oils, as the so-called Sunlight oil, 
etc., are dangerous humbngs. For this class of readers 


to be let alone entirely. 
order anything of the kind C. O. D. (to be col- 
lected on delivery). If you must try the sale 
some of these recipes and gimcracks, make the 
seller trust you until you have tried the articles, 
and be very careful not to promise pay on any 
conditions. And then, if you are not satisfied to pay 
after full investigation and trial, don’t be scared into 
paying by any amount of threats of law-suits, etc.....The 
**Queer” or counterfeit money pretenders have been so 
fully exposed as to need no further notice here. Among 
the swindlers’ newly-assumed names before us are Zena 
Walsh, 688 Broadway, N. Y. (the million-dollar man 
under his fortieth name); Wm. & John Ilood, 192 
Broadway, who use a Masonic emblem ; Young & Morse, 
46 Liberty street, N. Y.; ‘** Yours, etc.,’’ inclosing card 
of J. T. Palmer, 39 Park Row, N. Y.; E. Sampson, 688 
Broadway, who uses both Masonic and I. 0. O. F. sym- 
bols; Wm. Sage & Co., 87 Spruce street, N. Y.; Saml. 
Davis & Co., 34 Liberty street, who also steals I. 0. O. F. 
symbols; S. K. Kraiz, Doylstown, Pa., ctc., etc...... 
A vast deal of nonsense is printed, putting forth the 
most absurd claims for electricity and galvanism, in 
cures, hair curling, etc., etc., well calculated to deceive 
the ignorant by the parade of scientific terms, even the 
proper use of which is not understood by the pretenders, 
as they plainly show. We have several very neatly 
printed circulars, pamphlets, and newsp¢pers devoted to 
advertising these humbugs, but have barely space to prop- 
erly Characterize the whole class as ingenious swindles. 





Murder—Those Terrible Revela- 
tions.—The reading people of our city, and, indeed, of 
the whole country, have been greatly excited during a 
month past by the “‘ Trunk Mystery,’’ the detection of 
*“Dr.”” Rosenzweig, ‘‘ Madam’ Burns, and others. It is 
well that these revelations have thus come prominently 
before the public in such a way as to arouse attention. 
To us there is nothing new in allthis. The long-time 
readers ef the American Agriculturist know how fre- 
quently this journal has uttered words of warning ; how 
often it has spoken in deprecatory and sorrowful tones of 
the course of certain journals—albeit admitted into and 
supported by Christian families—that have acted as the 
paid and efficient agents of the incarnate devils who for 
money, murder in cold blood their hecatombs of living 
mortals, born or unborn. Not long since we showed 
that, to pay the expenses of advertising, ctc., these mur- 
derers must receive from their victimes at least $150,000 
a year, to say nothing of the hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, expended in gilded mansions and luxurious 
‘**country-seats,”’ and we inquired how great the numbcr 
of victims necessary, at the ordinary and extraordinary 
charges, to roll up these great sums of money. Now we 
see whole columns of malediction in the press. The 
Néw York Herald joius in this cry ; yet, after all these ter- 
rible revelations, we find in to-day's issues of that paper 
now before us, a string of advertisements of these mur- 
dring abortionists, inserted and spread before the fam- 
ilies of those who admit the sheet to their homes, as 
many do, and all for the sake of the fifteen to thirty dol- 
lars paid it daily for the space. If this thing were con- 
fined to that sheet, it would be less disastrous, but hun- 
dreds of other journals over the country are printing ad- 
vertisements that covertly accomplish the same result. 
What country editor so unsophisticated as not to know 
the aim and intent of advertisements of ‘‘ obstacles from 
whatever cause,” and the like? We are right glad to 
note the conversion of the New York Times, which is now 
attacking the Herald and kindred sheets. Hew long 
since the Times dropped from its columns the ‘“‘ medical” 
advertisements of like import? But we hail its conver- 
Sion as one good omen.—We have long been aware 
that the success of these dangerous practitioners has 
arisen partly from a deficient moral sense, a failure to 
perceive the enormity of the crime of extinguishing a 
living spark of life yet unborn, and from a fatal reliance 
upon the assurances of the safety of such infanticide, so 
far as the parent isconcerned. Time and again we have 
tried, in as delicate language as the case would admit of, 
to speak of the peril to her life and health. We quote a 
few extracts from our own columns, as specially applica- 





ble at the present time: “ On no rational ground, except 
that of sheer ignorance, can ‘we explain the fact that 
many professedly religious journals, and others that claim 
to be respectable, continue to admit a certain class of 
medical advertisements. Some of these, published in 
leading religions papers even, covertly advertise the 
worst possible ‘ private medicines.’....There is probably 
no one thing so readily seized upon as the prospect of, 
or an offered remedy for disease. The suffering invalid, 
with his judgment impaired perhaps by disease, becomes 
a ready dupe, and the more terrible or probably incurable 
the disease, the more eagerly he swallows the bait. 





But, passing by the general run of quack medicines, we 


{ 


of | 





refer now to a specific class. In a chance number of one 


ered, and patronized by a large class of respectable people, 
we find under the head of *‘ Medical,’ half a column, or 


we again say, that the entire brood of recipe-sellers are | of the most respectable N.Y. Dailies, or one so consid- | 


Never advance any money, or | 


thirteen advertisements, of which at least ten are really 
| is to cover the wood with a thin layer of putty, and place 


of the worst possible character. For example, the first 
one is addressed to ‘ Married or Single Ladies,’ professing 
to ‘remove all stoppages or irregularities, from whatever 
cause,’ ete. (We only quote what is placed before your 


families every day in the year, in at least half the journals | 


printed.) The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 11th, and 12th ad- 
vertisements are of very similar character, some more 
hidden in their expressions, but all indicating what they 
ar? aimingat. These cost for one insertion $19, and there 
is an average of as many on each of 350 days in the year, 


or over $6,500 a year paid to one paper, with much larger 


sums paid to others. We name far less than the actual 


sum, when we say that $150,000 are paid yearly by | 


this single class of advertisers for publicity alone. Of 
course they must have a large patronage, or they would 
not continue the advertising.—— What of their patrons ? 
One of two things. Many of them buy uscless medi- 
cines at enormous prices. Of course none of the pur- 
chasers expose themselves by exposing the swindlers. 
But some of them at least do buy medicines that attempt 
to effect what they propose. The result is not only ‘the 
murder of the innocents,’ but, in almost al! cases, of the 
mothers themselves ; or if not producing @irect death, they 
leave a shattered constitution to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence worse than death. Stung by quilt, the poor patient 
seldom betrays to her companion if married, or to her most 
interested friend if not, the cause of her suffering. Let us 
say to all who put any faith in the statements of this class 
of murderers, for such they really are, that the pretenses 
put forth for these medicines and operations are FALSE, as 
every good physician well knows.”*....We repeat: Let no 
one flatter herself that private ‘‘ relief** can be given by 
any one of these doctors, male or female, with any safety 
whatever. Their patients are almost invariably murdered 
by the unnatural processes and medicines, or so wrecked 
in health and constitution, that the remainder of their 
existence on earth is worse than a hundred immediate 
deaths. Let those who think they can easily, privately, 
and safely throw off a mother's responsibility, plainly un- 
derstand that é és not so. Let the unfortunate understand 
also that it is far better to endure the shame of their 
condition, than to peril their lives and souls by any league 
with these foul murderers. P. 8.—Since writing the 
above, we find in the New York Herald of Sept. 17th, one 
of the strongest articles we have scen on the subject, 
headed ‘* The Sin of the Age,’ which speaks of the ter- 
rible consequences of the evil to society at large, and 
attributes its prevalence to ‘*a venal press, a demoral- 
ized clergy, and medical charlatanism.” The Zerald 
might have reserved its fling at the clergy, for in that 
very paper we find advertisements of ‘‘ medical charla- 
tans,”’ alias murdering abortionists. Shame on such 
‘* venality.”’ Can decent people carry such a paper to 
their families, however valuable it may be as a news sheet ? 





inquiries, we answer that we have full confidence in 
Messrs. H.H.Lloyd & Co., 21 John st., New York City, and 
Louis Lloyd & Co., 126 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. (note 
particularly the names and numbers.) We don’t want 
to be questioned about any other Lloyd map business— 


“have been bothered by it too much already. We don't 


propose to settle difficulties for those who send money 
foolishly in answer to every promising advertisement. 
Lice on Poultry.—o. Kellog, Bradford 
Co., Pa., has his poultry infested with lice, and wants to 
know how to get rid of them. Take ont of the house 
every perch, nest, box, or movable thing; remove all 
battens, cleats, or any thing whereby acrevice is made, 
so that the inside is smooth. Then make a whitewasa 
of fresh lime, into which put one ounce of carbolic 
acid to a pailful. Wash the house thoroughly with 
this. Then wash the outside. Then smear the perches 
with a mixture of lard and kerosene oil, putting it on 
thick, so that when the fowls roost they will get some of 
it on their feathers. Also, put some of it on each fowl, 
under the wings. This will clearthe house, and the hens 





house. In a month, or less, if there is occasion, wash the 
house again and grease the roosts; take care to fill all 
holes and cracks in the poles. It would be well to pass 
the poles through a fire made of straw, exposing them to 
the flame, before greasing them. 

Osage Orange.—" Subscriber,” Columbia 
Co., N. Y. The Osage Orange is fairly hardy at New- 
burgh. We cannot say how it would be with you. 
Honey Locust makes a better hedge, and is hardy. 

Curious Peahen’s Ege.—R. M. Grif. 
fith, Wilmington, Del., has a peahen that produced three 
eggs joined end to end, the united length being 9inches | 
Each egg contained a perfect yolk. 





Fastening Shells upon Wood,.— 
‘**Seamoss.’’ The best way to fasten shells upon wood 


the shells in position. 

Price of Stock.—' W. H.’ asks what a 
two-year-old Ayrshire heifer and a yearling Shorthorn 
bull may be bought for. The heifer may be had for $150 
to $1,500, and the bull for $150 to $8,000. You might as 
well ask what a house in New York can be bought for, 80 
much depends upon circumstancesand “ fancy.” See notes 
on buying stock in Walks and Talks and O. F. Papers. 





Pronunciation of Eumelan.—Mrs, 
“R. H. K.,’’ Page Co., Va. The first syllable of Eumelan 
is the one accented, and it is pronounced the same as if 
it were spelled You-me-lan. 





A Great Mistake about a Grater.— 
On page 385 there is a mistake in the make-up. What is 
now marked ‘ Fig. 4. Wooden Revolving Grater * should 
be ‘* Iron Revolving Grater,” and vice versa. 

Green Slugs.—f. F., Portland, Me.—You 
do not say what kind of trees are affected. If you mean 
the green, slimy, Icech-like slug that is found mainly 
upon cherry and pear trees, dry lime sifted over them will 
kill them. We had but a very few this year and treated 
them to very dry earth, and they disappeared, but the 
number was so small that we did not watch the experi- 
ment closely. 





Apple-Trees do not Bear.—C. Ham- 
matt, Putnam, Ct. The fact that your trees blossom and 
set well while the fruit drops early, would point to insects 
as the cause of the trouble. The codling moth is one of the 
worst pests. It deposits its eggs upon the young apple, 
and the larva or maggot eats its way in and causes mis- 
chief. It is hard work to fight insects without the co- 
operation of your neighbors. Hay-bands and old cloths 
put loosely around the trees, in June, will catch many of 
the insects as they godown to change into the pupa 
state. Picking up fallen fruit and feeding to the pigs 
will also help... ..II. B. Rose, Galliopolis, O., seems to 
have trees in a similar condition. 





3 


Cutting Cioms.—‘‘C. G. A.,” Augusta, 
Me., writes: “‘ Is there any suflicient ground for believing, 
as I have read, that cidns cut from the top of a tree will 
be more fruitful, or in any way better, than those from 
another partof the tree? I have sometimes chosen the 
strong uprights on the horizontal limbs of large trees. 
Is that wrong?*’—In selecting cions he should chose 
short-jointed and well-ripened wood. The shoots in the 
top of a tree are more apt than others to be very vigor- 
ons, and have poorly developed buds, and we should not 


| select such, nomatter in what part of the tree they grew. 
Lloyd’s Maps.—In response to numerous | 





....The same correspondent asks: “If acion cut in the 
spring has brown pith, ought it to be rejected ? ’—Yes. 
The cion should be a perfect representative of the tree 
from which it is taken, and brown pith is an indication 
that it has been poorly kept. 

Value of Sea-weed for Manure.— 
Wm. Collins, Rye, New Hampshire, wants to know the 
best way to use sea-weed as manure. There are only two 
ways in which sea-weed can be profitably used. One is, 
to spread it and plowit under when fresh; the other, 
to gather it into piles, and when sufficiently dry to burn, 
to reduce them to ashes. In composting the bulk is very 
much reduced, and they scem to disappear almost alto- 
gether. When burned they yield a very large bulk of 
ashes—about one seventh part of their dry weight. The 
ash containg, ef potash, 12 per cent.; soda, 12 per cent.; 
salt, 20 per cent.; lime, 10 per cent.; phosphates, 5 per 
cent.; and sulphuric acid, 24 per cent. Besides these there 
are some chlorineand iodine. It will thus be seen that 
this ash is very valuable as a manure, and would pay ex- 
cellently for the labor of gathering and burning. Plowed 
in fresh, it rapidly improves the soil, and no benefit is 


will clear themselves if no recruits are furnished from the | gained by any other more laborious manner of treating. 
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Walue of SeasWeed as Manure.— 
Wm. Collins, Rye, N. I, wants to know the best way to 
(September) he 


nse sea-weed as manure. On page 333 
will find an article on sea-weed, in which the mode of 
using it on the farms of Long Island The 
Canadian farmers on the shores of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence use it in a similar manner, and also burn it and 
spread the ashes on the Jand, or apply it in the hills when 


planting potatoes, 


is described. 


Woolly Taste in Mutton.— J. G. L.” 
writes us that it isthe outside skin on the carcass that 
gives the woolly taste to the mutton, Butchers, he says, 
often gash it in fanciful figures as an ornament to the 
quarters, instead of removing it.—There may be some 
truth in this idea; but the English sheep have the same 
cuticle on the carcass, and yet no one complains of the 
woolly taste in the mutton. And a ewell-fattened three-year- 
old Merino wether affords a saddle of mutton fit for the 
table of an epicure. 

Painted Pails.—E. Skinner, Orange Co., 
N. Y.. writes: ‘“ The pail almost exclusively used by 
farmers is the common painted wooden one. This can be 





bought for one third the cost of a tin pail. These pails are | 


used for milking and for water; they are absolutely unfit 


for cither—no liquid can remain in them, even for a short | 
time, without becoming poisoned and disagreeable to the | 


taste. I suggest that one half the pails sent to dealers in 
the country remain unpainted on the inside, so that 
farmers can secure the article they need. If this can be 
accomplished, it will prove a mutual benefit.”’--It is years 
since we have seen a painted pail. We find the unpainted 
ones in the country stores near our place. Storekcepers 
will usually sell such articles as the customers require. 





Weak Knees in a Colt.—C. Schneider, 
McKee’s Port, Pa., has a colt whose knees are so weak 
that it could not stand up for four weeks. The fore legs 
appear crooked. This is doubtless due to constitutional 
weakness, which no outward application will remedy. 
Give him, in some nourishing feed, as ground oats with 
wheat bran, alsoatonic of sulphate of iron 2o0z., pul- 
verized gentian root 10z., pulverized ginger 1 0z., salt- 
peter 1 oz.; make this into twelve powders; give one 
powder with each feed. Foment the knees with warm 
water, and put on a bandage to support the joint. 

Muck for Wheat.—“ kK. T.,’’ Iona, Mich., 
has a field of wheat; land has been run down, and has had 
little manure in fifteen years. He asks: ** Will it beany 
benefit to top-dress the wheat this fall with mack fresh 
from the swamp? Also if muck could benefit corn or oats 
next spring.”"—The muck will do but little if any good to 
the wheat without lime and salt or ashes. But still, if the 
muck is there, we would haul it out and spread it, if 
nothing better can be done. The future crops will get 
the benefit of it. If hauled out and spread during the 
winter, it would be in better condition for spring crops 
than for wheat now. 

Sowing Clover.—C. R. Shiller, Peoria, 
Ill., has a piece of land now in corn and potatoes, which 
he wants for hay next year, and have the aftermath for 
hogs in the fall, and asks, ‘‘ How soon must the clover 
be sown ?*’—Clover should not be sown so late as this. 
It would be injured bythe frosts. Better prepare the 
ground thoroughly before winter, and sow the clover 
seed early in spring, when, if the ground isin good heart, 
acrop of hay might be taken off the same season. But 
we would notadvise it to be both mown and pastured ; it 
would hardly survive such severe treatment the first year. 


Jompost of Muck, Lime, ete.— 
“LL. E.S.,°° Newburg, asks what proportions of muck, 
lime, and manure will make the most beneficial compost. 
—We would not recommend such a mixture. 
of muck and stable manure, in proportion of two loads 
of the former to one of the latter, would make valuable 
application to land. The process of composting has no 
other end than to secure fermentation and decomposi- 
tion, without the loss of any gases formed during the 
process. Lime added to such a compost would have 
exactly this injurious effect, and therefore should not be 
used in contact with barn-yard manure. A good com- 
post may be made with one cord of muck and four 
bushels of lime with one peck of salt. Ten to fifty 
bushels of lime is a proper quantity to apply alone to an 
acre of ground. 

Hard Times for Farmers.—C, A. 
W.,” of Alleghany Co., N. Y., wrote us Angust 2ith: 
“Pastures are dried up, and corn is going into the sear 
and yellow leaf; while some farmers are cutting it up 
and feeding it to the cows. Nobody has enongh fodder 
corn, Two-year-old heifers only bring the price of year- 
dings last fall. What shall the.end be? ’—Since then we 


| 


A compost | 
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have had a great rain, and we presume C.A.W. feels better, 
as he has sent us &5 for two bushels of pure Dich] wheat! 
Did any one ever knowa period when times are nof hard ? 
At any rate, hard times are as common as drouths, and 
fluctuations in prices secm the normal condition of 
American agriculture. The remedy for drouths is better 
tillage and heavier manuring. The way to have more 
green corn for fodder is to make a piece of good land as 
rich as possible, and dréll én three bushels of corn per acre, 
and use the cultivator freely between the rows. There is 
no individual remedy for fluctuations in prices. All that a 
sensible man can do is to prepare for them, just as he 
does for chances in the weather. He must not have all 
his eggs in one basket.’ He must try to raise things that 
require more brains, skill, energy, patience, and perse- 
verance, than the majority of people are willing to bestow. 





Holding Back the Milk.—F. Gross, 
Gordonsville, Va., says in Switzerland a wet rag is laid 
on the back of a cow that holds back her milk, and isa 
very good remedy. Another correspondent says a weight 
laid on the back—as a bag of earth or sand, ora chain in 
the bag—will make her give her milk.—As all the reme- 
dies in vogue for this vice relate to an application to the 
back, there probably may be something in it. We never 
could succeed in it, and shall be glad to hear more about 
it from those who have. 


Fine Corn.—G. W. Craig, Arbuckle, West 
Va., sends a boxful of ears of corn asa specimen of his 
crop. The ears are enormous and 2 capital illustration 
of what may be done by selection of seed. Mr. C. states 
that varieties brought from further North do not succeed 
well with him. The kind he sends has been cultivated 
by father and son upon the same farm for forty or fifty 
years. Notwithstanding the drouth, this variety is so 
fine in appearance at least, that we do not know where 
he could go to better it, did he wish to make a change. 
Good for West Virginia. 

‘Ro Cure Lucern May.—Petcr A. Drou- 
bay, Pine Canon, Utah.—Lucern hay needs to be cured 
without exposure to the sun’s heat. It should be put in 
cocks as soon as wilted, and allowed to ferment and heat 
for two days, during which time the moisture will pass 
off, leaving the hay still somewhat damp, in which state 
it may be safely stacked or put into the barn. The cocks 
may be made high, but narrow, so that the moisture may 
readily escape. We shall be happy to receive the infor- 
mation referred to. 


— 

Ironweed.—D. 8. Major, Lawrenceburg, asks 
how to kill Ironweed (Vernonia). This weed is a per- 
ennial, and depends for its ‘existence on the continu- 
ance of the root, and will succumb only to such a course 
of cultivation as will destroy the root. Repeated plow- 
ings, with asuccession of hoed crops, will effect this. 
All attempts to get rid of weeds by cultivation and plow- 
ing will be abortive, if they are permitted to seed in the 
fence corners, or other waste places on the farm. These 
are the places that should be attended to closely. 

Relative Value of Manures.—J. K. 
Webster,Dayton, Ohio, asks which is the cheapest manure 
to buy to apply on a market garden, soil sandy clay loam— 
stable manure, at 50 cents a two-horse wagon load ; night- 
soil (delivered), 75 cents acart load ; refuse from glue fac- 
tory, $10 per ton ; bone dust, $45 per ton ; distance to haul, 
one mile. We should say that the night-soil and stable 
manure were the cheapest, and if the sawdust and shav- 
ings are tolerably well rotted they will be of considerable 
benefit in a mechanical way to the soil. We would com- 
post these two manures so that they should be well 
rotted, and at the prices mentioned would prefer them. 
But gardens need a rotation of manures as well as of 
crops, See Peter Henderson's book on Gardening. 





Draining 2 Basin.—Leander J. Post, 
Lowell, Mich., wants to drain a basin which is sur- 
rounded by rising ground. Has tried digging a hole and 
filling it with stones for a drain, but it became clogged. 
This is our own experience with such a place. We did 
not succeed until a drain was dug through the bank 
which surrounded it, and the water led away. If the value 
of the land, the appearance, or the convenience warrants 
the expense, make the drain; if not, leave it as itis. 





Sewage.—‘ A Digest of Facts relatin¥ to the 
Treatment and Utilization of Sewage, by W. II. Corfield, 
M.A.” London and New York, McMillan & Co. How 
to dispose of the waste matter of towns and cities isa 
problem the difficulty of which increases in proportion 
to the size of the community. How to make this waste 
matter available in agricultureand to return to the land 
the fertilizing material it so much needs, is a question 
that has occupied the minds of individuals and legisla- 
tures, especially in England. In the various investigations 
that have been made in England, the name of Mr. Cor- 




















field, the author of the above-named work, has long been 
prominent, and the book before us presents in a concise 
form the present state of knowledge upon that subject. 
It seems that on a large scale the earth system is too cum- 
bersome, and that the effete matters must be Carried off 
by water. It appears probable that irrigation with sewage 
will be found the only feasible plan. The workis worthy 
the attention not only of agriculturists, but of those in- 
terested in sanitary matters. It is a handsome 8vo. of 
343 pages. Price $3.50, 





Filax.—We would recommend every farmer 
who can make it convenient, or who has a piece of 
ground suitable, to prepare a piece to be sown in flax in 
the spring. As it is necessary to be sown early, the 
ground should be plowed in the fall. A picce of fairly 
good sod ground would do, but if stubble is to be taken 
it should be manured. The seed will be found valuable 
for the young stock and the horses, or 2 new milch-cow ; 
the fiber can be made available in almost every locality, 
for fortunately the old folks who can use the spinning- 
wheel have not all disappeared, and a loom can yet be 
heard to rattle in almost every township of the United 
States. Linen towels, or table linen, or even linen grain- 
bags of homespun, are worth much more than anything of 
the kind that can be purchased ; and it is refreshing for 
one who has a lingering reverence for old times to see now 
and then tke old-fashioned homespun, which bears an 
honest look on its face, and will, on acquaintance, verify 
abundantly all the good opinions that one may form 
about it. 

To Prevent Interfering.—Levi’ P. 
Simms, So. Marshfield, Mass., asks how to shoe a horse 
that strikes. There are two ways of striking—one when 
the horse strikes the toe of his hind foot on the heel of 
his fore foot, and another when he strikes the side of the 
near or off shoe against the fetlock joint on the opposite 
side. This is what we understand our correspondent to 
refer to. To prevent, remove the edge of the crust that 
strikes the ankle, and have the shoe set well under the 
foot. The opposite shoe should be set lower on the out- 
side and a little higher on the inside, so as to turn 
ankle somewhat, that the shoe may clear it in passing. 
Let the hind calks point inwards, and be rounded off on 
the outside. If all fails, put a leather shield on the e. 

** What is the Best Way to Extir- 
pate Sorrel and Mustard ?°%—Mr. H. L. Johns, 
of California, asks us this question. We do not know. 
It depends a good deal on the character of the land, the 
kind of crops grown, etc. We have succeeded in banish- 
ing sorrel from a piece of light, sandy land that was 
formerly covered witk it, by seeding it down to grass and 
top-dressing it wich manure. The first two years after 
it was laid down to grass, the sorrel almost killed out the 
grass, but the manure so encouraged the growth of the 
grass, that in two years more it crowded out the sorrel, 
and it entirely disappeared. The same result sometimes 
follows a dressing of wood-ashes or lime, and it has been 
supposed that the ashes or lime neutralized the acid in 
the soil and prevented the growth of the sorrel. There 
is nothing in this idea. The ashes and lime, like manure, 
encourage the growth of other crops, and these starve out 
or crowd out thesorrel. In regard to mustard, we know 
of no better planto get rid of it than tosummer or fall 
fallow, and follow with two or three hoed crops. The 
point is to cause the mustard seed now in the ground to 
germinate and then kill the plants before they go to seed. 
Any plan that will do this is good. Seeding the land 
with clover and mowing the clover before the mustard 
goes to seed, will be useful. 





Weaves.—In a short time the frosts, aided 
by rains and winds, will have scattered a bountiful sup- 
ply of leaves over the woodlands. These Jeaves can be 
made to do an excellent service on the farm. They 
should be carefully raked together in heaps, and drawn 
to the homestead, where a shed or some place can be 
found in which they may be stored away. They may be 
hauled in a hay-rack by weaving in some corn-stalks be- 
tween the stakes, close enough to prevent them falling 
through. A large barn-basket is a convenient thing to 
load them with, and it will be surprising how many loads 


~ may be gathered from an acre of woodland. They make 


a very excellent bed for hogs, being to some extent the 
bed provided for them by nature. For sows with young 
pigs, they are the best bed that can be procured, as there 
isno danger, when they are used, of the young pigs getting 
entangled in the bedding and crushed. As a source of 
manure they are valuable; they rot easily, and have good 
fertilizing qualitics.. Elm and oak leaves contain a large 
proportion of potash, and leaf mold, or the decomposed 
leaves, make a valuable addition to the soil of flower- 
gardens, or for potting plants. Where manure is scaree 
—and where is it not ?—leaves should be the first resource 
whereby an increase nay be made. 
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We. respectfully ask every 


Reader to carefully consider the 


following Eight Paragraphs— | 


or the last Six of them at least, 
—and to show them to others. 


SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


FIRST.—The reader must judge whether or not it 
pays to take this journal. We simply suggest that, while 
its cost is materially reduced when from four to twenty 
or more persons club together, its highest cost to single 
subscribers is less than three cents a week—not the price of 
one poor segar—not the price of two eges—not the price 
of 14 lb. sugar—not the price of an ounce of tea—or of 
two ounces of butter—or of one glass of cheap beer—and 
for a whole year only half the cost of one pair of shoes. 





Yet this small outlay secures neatly-printed copies of | 


about Five Hundred Engravings, which cost 
over $12,000, and Over One Thousand 
Columns of carefully prepared Original Reading Mat- 
ter, besides a considerable amount of advertising, which 
is specially valuable because thoronghly sifted from all 
humbugs, deception, and unreliable parties. 

The Engravings are not coarse, poorly printed ink 
blotches, but are so finely cut and carefully printed, that 
they really refine and cultivate one’s mind and taste. 


<The Reading Matter is the result of an immense 

a of careful thought and investigation. Reliability, 
£ ? freedom from error, is the first aim of the editors ; to print 
that 
ond} to get the most thoughts, the most information, 
into tHe fewest plain words is their next endeavor. At 
least half a dozen conscientious, earnest, intelligent, 
practical minds—the very best the Publishers can secure 


igh will be useful to the most people, is the sec- 


at any cost—are constantly engaged in collecting and 
condensing into these pages information derived from 
experience, from wide observation, from a large corre- 
spondence, from reading—in short, from all sources ; and 
the result of all this pains-taking and expense is enjoyed 
by every reader of these pages at the small cost above in- 








dicated. To write finely in high-sounding phrases, spread | 


out over much space, is NOT the aim in this journal. 


every possible way the toiling millions whoare struggling 
for subsistence, for comfort and competence.—To guard 
our readers, and through them the public, against the 
wiles and tricks of ingenious swindlers, is another 
aim, and it is satisfactory to know that, not only 
our own readers generally, but multitudes of others, 
have been saved the loss of millions in the aggregate. 
That the hints and suggestions from time to time thrown 
out have directly or indirectly led to profitable results, 
has been testified to by tens of thousands. (An example 
of thousands of letters is given in the item ‘$185 per 
Acre,” on page 369. Sce also the item ‘* Where our 
Thoughts Come from,”’ page 365.) 


SECON D.— Without reckoning for the printing of a 
single copy, this journal costs about $60,000 a year, 
for editing and gathering information, for engravings, 
offices, type-setting, electrotyping plates, postage, inci- 
dentals, etc. Thisis to be divided among all the subscri- 
bers, whether there be two thousand,or two hundred thou- 
sand. Of course, the greater the number, the less the cost 
for each, or the more there can be expended for all, in 
engravings, preparing matter, etc. Forthis reason, a paper 
of large circulation can give much more for the same 
money than a smaller one—to say nothing of the larger 
receipts from advertising in such a journal. (The Pub- 
lishers of the American Agriculturist expend upon the 
paper aii the money received from subscribers, and 
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$30,000 to $40,000, a year more, of money derived 
from advertisements. Subscribers thus get the paper 
for a great deal less than it costs to make it. This ex- 
plains how it is that so large and so costly a paper is sup- 
plied for so small a price. It is beyond competition, be- 
cause no other similar journal has one quarter of its cir- 
culation.)........ When the plates are all ready to print 


from, the further cost for each subscriber, or additional 


subscriber is only for printing paper, press-work, and 


mailing—these items amounting to hardly a dollar each 
where the paper is sent to large clubs, but much more 
where there is but one person at a post-office to be 
looked after during a year. It will be readily secn, 
then, that while the actual ¢ofal cost is much greater 
than the subscription money received, it is profitable to 
extend the circulation, and why premiums can be paid to 
secure this. The advertising space is never allowed to 
crowd upon the reading columns, but it is made more 
valuable by every hundred subscribers added, and this 
supplies more means for improving the paper, for paying 
premiums, and for profit....... Again, believing the paper 
useful, the Publishers as well as Editors are gratified at 
every extension of its influence. ‘‘ Published to do good 
and make money ’”’ is their motto, 


THIRD.— Most readers voluntarily send in their an- 
nual subscriptions promptly, at single or club rates. 
Others, intending to do so, put it off from day to day un- 
til too late for the year. Others greatly dislike letter- 
writing, and do without a paper rather than write for it. 
Many others are unacquainted with the value of this 
paper to themselves. It is therefore convenient and de- 
sirable to have some one at EVERY Post- Office who will gather 
up the irregular subscriptions,and show and explain the 
character ‘of the paper and describe its usefulness to non- 
subscribers, and even urge them to give it a trial. So, 
while trusting much to the voluntary good-will of those 
who send onthe names of their neighbors and friends, 
the Publishers many years ago adopted the further plan 
(now largely imitated by other journals) of offering 
Prizes or Premiums to those who, in their own localities, 
where they are known, act as canvassers, and take the 
trouble and time to gather and forward subscriptions. 
The plan has worked very well all round, as explained 
below. The Premiums are open to any and every one, 
and more than 13,000 persons have obtained them 
with almost universal satisfaction and pleasure. 


FOURTH. —The large value of these premiums sur- 


We have to do with every-day work; we would aid in | prises some persons; they even think there must be 


deception. It is easily explained, and will be interesting 
tomany. The Publishers as well as Editors are ever on 


the lookout for good things that will please or be useful 
to their readers, and are “ dead set ” against commending 
by engraving, or description, either in reading or premium 
columns, any article that they do not believe to be of the 
best quality and every way reliable. This is so well under- 
stood by manufacturers and sellers that they consider 
the best recommendation they can possibly get is to 
have their articles placed in our premium list. They 
are therefore quite ready themselves to supply some 
of their good articles free for our premium list, or at 
least to offer very great inducements in the way of 
prices, advertisements, etc., for the comparatively limited 
number required for premiums. (Owing to the much 
larger circulation of this journal, its character, and this 
carefulness in commendation, better terms can be offered 
to its publishers than to any other paper.)...... In addi- 
tion to the above arrangements, the Publishers, in order to 
supply a large assortment to select from, add some other 
useful premium articles, books, etc., upon which they 
expect to lose money even, if it be not made up by in- 
creased advertising...... The above explains why so large 
premiums can be given, and why cash commissions of any 
thing like the amount can not be paid. Wet the pre=- 
mium articles are each just as good to the 
recipient as so much Cash. The assortment is 
large and varied enough for every one to select a needed 
or desired thing. After reading this page, please turn to 





page 393 and examine the list, and the descriptions alte 
ing. Let tt be distinctly understood that not a single article 
of a poor kind, or poor make, or second-hand, or in an y way 
unreliable, is offered. The Best is guaranteed in all cases. 
The price set against each article is that at which it is regu- 
larly sold ; and, we repeat, that every article is just as good. 
as so much CasH to every one who may desire it. 


FIFTH.—The premiums are open to all per= 
sons alike, everywhere. There is no blind compe- 
tition against unknown parties, or favorites, or pretended 
recipients of premiums, never really paid. The simple offer 
to each and every person is: Send so many names at the pre- 
scrébed price, and the Premium shall be yours—no matter 
how many others are after the same thing. Arrangements 
are made with reliable parties to supply enough for all 
premium demands. (For any articles beyond the pre- 
mium requirements, we must pay the regular prices.) 


SIXTH .—We have thus given the whole secret of the 
premium business. Js not this a plain, straightforward 
arrangement, all round ? It gives a good remuneration to 
those who take a little time and trouble to collect and 
forward names of subscribers, few or many. 


The Publishers are able 


Those sup- 
plying the articles are satisfied. 
to make the liberal offers. Those who get the premiums 
are pleased and profited. Those who are induced to 
subscribe through the premiums given to canvassers, get 
agood and useful paper at its usual cheap rate, and we 
are sure that every reader for a year will get hints, sug- 
gestions, information, engravings, etc., of far more value 
in the end than the small outlay for subscription. There 
are five million persons who ought to take the paper on 
their own account. Asmallcompany of them, at least, live 
within your circle of acquaintance,and you can reach them. 


SEVENTH.—And Now, Reader, we cor- 
dially invite you to take a personal interest 
in this enterprise. There is hardly a post-office 
among the 30,000 in this country, and those in British 
America and elsewhere, around which there are not per- 
sons enough to format least one premium club, and gen- 
erally there is room for several suchclubs. New and old 
subscribers may be included if there are some new names.. 
Others in your locality may or may not take hold of the mat- 
ter also. There is usually room for several, and you need 
not wait for others. You can hardly fail to find some very 
desirable article in the large list of premiums, and deter- 
mination will secure it without cost. Over 13,000 other 
persons have obtained one or more of these premiums with 
great satisfaction, and you can do the same, 
It is certainly quite as honorable as soliciting trade in 
the highest ranks of business. Merchants, clergymen, 
and other professional men, ladies and children, are re- 
corded in our past premium books in large numbers. One 
does a good work who promotes the diffusion of intelli- 
gence among his fellow-men, and such an end is gained 
by securing a wider circle of readers for a journal of this 
kind, Let ten, twenty, or thirty families in a neighbor- 
hood read it, and the thinking and reasoning developed, 
and the improved culture and the improved homesteads, 
will tell upon the increased value of all property there. 


EIGHTH.—One Item More.—All subscribers 
received during the remainder of this year get the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist from the time their names come in to 
the end of next year, for a single year’s subscription 
price. Those 
coming in October get the paper for fourteen months. 
A Premium List can therefore be made 
up now quite as well as later, for there is the 
Old 
subscribers can renew in a club now as well as a month 
or twohence. The canvassers for premiums first in the 
field will have the best opportunity. As 
names are secured send them on, that they may begin to 
receive the papers of this year free...... See page 393. 


Those coming early get more papers. 


extra inducement for new subscribers coming now. 


fast as new 
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Sterile Fan-tail Pigeons.—H. B. R., 
Easton, Pa.—Sterility in birds of all kinds is sometimes 
a consequence of great age. If your birds are young, a 
probable reason why their eggs did not hatch is non-im- 
pregnation. Pluck the feathers from the middle of the 
tails of the hens, removing two thirds or more of the 
whole, for the trouble in impregnation with this breed is 
in a sense mechanical rather than physiological, 


Poultry Disease.—W. G. West, New 
Berne, N. C., states that there is a disease prevalent 
among the poultry in his neighborhood which causes the 
fowls to mope about and shake as if they were chilled ; 
the comb and wattles break out in sores, and swell so 
that the eyes are closed. Nine out of ten cases are 
fatal.—This disease is roup. It is often caused by cold, 
damp, or uncle lodging. The cure is to administer the 
following: Finely pulverized charcoal, fresh burned, and 
new yeast, of each three parts; pulverized sulphur, two 
parts; flour, one part; water sufficient to make a thick 
paste. Give a dose about the size of a white bean three 
times aday. Another remedy is: Powdered gentian and 
ginger, each one part ; sulphur, one part ; Epsom salts, one 
and a half parts; mix with butter, and give a dose simi- 
lar to the one above every morning. The head should be 
bathed with a lotion of one ounce sulphate of zinc in a 
quart of water or warm milk and water. Dry quarters 
must be given, and cleanliness is requisite. 

Mogs and Horn Dast.—I. W., Camden 
Co., N. J., is feeding a pen of shoats liberally with 
steamed ship stuff. He mixes with the manure daily a 
portion of swamp muck and leaves,and sows over the 
whole a small amount of prepared horn and hoof dust. 
The hogs root out and consume the horn dust, and as it 
costs $80 a ton, I. W. wants to know ifhe loses anything 
in the process. We should say there was some loss. The 
hogs need something of the kind, or they would not cat 
it; and needing it, must of necessity assimilate some of 
it. What amount of loss there would be, is a question 
wecould not answer. We would not mix any more in 
the pen, but would burn some bones and feed them to the 
hogs. If they are young hogs, they will require more 
phosphate of lime than they will get in their feed, which 
probably has the coarse bran taken out of it, to supply the 
demand of the growing frame of bone which must be built 
up very rapidly in fast-growing hogs; the burnt bone 
will be readily consumed by them, and what is not used 
up in bone will be added to the manure. Bone, in this 
shape, will be found cheaper than in the form of horn. 





Steaming Food.—W. C. Blackfan, of 
Bucks Co., Pa., writes: ‘I would like to know if it 
would be profitable for me to steam the food for my 
stock. I fatten twenty head of cattle, and have twelve 
to fifteen head of milk cows, sheep and swine, horses, 
etc. Would it pay to cut up corn fodder and steam it 
with meal on it? and would I be the gainer after the ex- 
tra labor was deducted ? Iam a young farmer, and desire 
to make farming pay by any new improvements.”——It 
is the gencral opinion that steaming saves one third of 
the food, and that cattle thrive better on cooked than on 
uncooked food. Our experience seems to sustain this as- 
sumption. Your stock seems to be about equal to forty 
head of cattle. If we fix the saving at one quarter, instead 
of one third, you will save by steaming the cost of the 
food of ten head. You know better than we do how 
much this is worth. The extra cost of steaming will be, 
say, 12% per cent on the cost of apparatus (about $800), 
$100; fuel, $25; extra labor, $100; in all, $225. To off- 
set a portion of this, you will have steam-power for 
thrashing, sawing wood, grinding grain, etc., etc., and the 
services of the extra help for a portion of the time. If 
your own time is not fully occupied in the winter, your 
extra labor will cost less than our estimate. With the 
foregoing facts before you, you can decide better than we 
can whether it will pay. It does pay us. 





Sour-Keep for Beet-Leaves, ete.— 
I. B. Root, of Rockford, Ill., says: ‘‘We have a great 
many tons of leaves of beets, carrots, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, etc., in fall. Now, how can we keep them for 
feed even afew weeks? An answer through the Ogden 
Farm papers in Agriculturist would doubtless interest 
many. Last season I tried the Dutchman’s ‘ sour-keep’— 
burying as so many roots after tramping very tight; but 
all heated and rotted.”——We know of no way to pre- 
serve these leaves except by the German system of “ sour: 
keep,” and that we have not tried. The reports of the 
operation as practiced in Germany are very favorable, 
and we fear that the cause of failure in this instance is 
due to the admission of air. The leaves should be very 
tightly tramped down in a pit in dry soil, and covered 
with a well-packed layer of earth—raised so as to shed 
the rain. As the leaves ferment and settle, cracking the 
earth covering, this should be smoothed over so as to ex- 





clude the air. We do not advise that the keeping of 
leaves in this way on a large scale be attempted at first. 
It is safer to begin with a limited experiment. The plan 
works well in Germany, and there is no reason why it 
should not here. Whether it will pay with our more 
costly labor is another question. Try it. 





Good Advice from 2 Doctor.— 
“Medicus” writes: ‘‘ Let me say a word to my brother 
practitioners in the country. Take the Agréculturist, and 
study it, and you will be able to pass many a pleasant 
hour discussing its contents among your patrons. A 
physician is a man of influence, and much information is 
expected from him, let the farmer but see that you have 
accurate ideas of farming, and he will have more con- 
fidence in your professional skill. Of medicine he is ig- 
norant, but if you are au fait on agricultural matters, he 
will take it for granted that your medical knowledge is 
equally reliable. So take the Agriculturist.”’ 





Wagon with a Low Body.—The 
figure of a wagon with no reach, given by Mr. Stoddard 
in his article on an Hgg Farm in July last, has caused 
numerous inquiries by our readers. It isa proof that 
agricultural papers have a mission to perform in dissemi- 
nating information respecting valuable inventions, when 
80 convenient a wagon is used only in a few localities, 
for it should find a place in every town in the country. 
The wagon is used a great deal in Rhode Island, where 
it is called the ** Providence low-gear.”” The advantages 
in loading low, in case of brick, stone, iron, and other 
heavy articles, are not the only ones secured, for in load- 
ing dirt, manure, and the like, each shovelful is thrown a 
less distance than is necessary in loading a common 
wagon. The saving of time, as well as of muscular ex- 
ertion in this way, is worth the attention of farmers— 
two short throws with the shovel or manure-fork taking 
no more time than one long one. We know of instances in 
our own vicinity where the wagons give great satisfaction 
in many kinds of work, the owners declaring they would 
part with them on no account, and we have never heard 
of atrial resulting otherwise. The vehicle is simple, and 
easily built by any wagon-maker, with the exception of 
the rear axle-tree, which can be made to better advantage 
at a power-shop, where heavy forging is done, than at an 
ordinary blacksmith’s. Iron sockets should be attached 
to the sides of the body, in which stakes may be inserted 
to support side boards when needed. 


A Missouri Farm-—How to Manage it. 


Mr. Alexander Morrison, of Michigan, writes us that 
he has ** bought a farm in Missouri, and would like an 
answer to the following questions in the American 
Agriculturist. 

“The farm is high rolling prairie, with soil from two 
to six feet deep, underlaid with limestone, but it is pro- 
bable that the lime does not help it, as the soil is com- 
posed of the grass rotting on the surface for generations. 
The soil is flat or insipid, and needs something to quicken 
it. The crops of corn have ranged from sixty to seventy 
bushels per acre, according to season and cultivation, 
and now what I want to know is how to make it produce 
one hundred bushels per acre. I have a good limestone 
quarry on the farm, and a good coal bed a few feet from 
the surface, and there is any quantity of manure to be 
had for the carting less than a mile.” 

Question 1st. ‘ Will fresh-burnt lime do such land 
much good? If so, how much and how applied ?**—The 
first thing to be done is to see that the land does not 
suficr from stagnant water. If itdoes, no amount of lime 
or manure will enable it to produce maximum crops. 
There is no other remedy but draining; but probably a 
few surface ditches will be all that is needed to make 
such loose, rich land dry. Wher this is done, lime will 
probably be of great benefit, especially for wheat, clover, 
and tame grasses. If it can be burnt on the farm for five 
or six cents per bushel, the chances are that its applica- 
tion will be highly profitable, as the effect will last for 
many years. We should put on 160 bushels per acre, or a 
bushel to the square rod. Spread it broadcast over the 
land, and harrow or plow it in. 

2d. ** Would stable manure do good? How much and 
how applied ? **—Apply it in any way and at any time that 
is most convenient to you. Put on twenty loads per 
acre, and as much more as you can find time to draw. It 
is ridiculous to suppose it will not do any good. 

8d. ** Would it pay to use guano or flour of bone? *— 
Certainly not—when you can get manure for the hauling. 

4th. ‘* Will it pay to use plaster?’’"—We can not tell. 
Better try a little. 

5th. ‘‘Is there any other fertilizer that will help such 
soils ?°°—Nothing so good as well-rotted manure. All that 
such land needs to enable it to produce 100 bushels of corn 
per acre, in a favorable season, is draining, good tillage, 
heavy manuring, early planting, and thorough cultivation. 








$185 an Acre in Improvements, and 
How it Pays. 


Many readers will get a useful hint from the following 
facts, given to the American Agriculturist by a reliable 
gentleman, well known to us, but who wishes not to 
have his name in print. Such hints and details give 
great value to the pages of this journal, for every 
cultivator having even the smallest plot of ground. 
“*....Eleven years agoI bought a field that was somewhat 
wet in spots, not a little rough with stamps arid bushes, 
and quite stony. With hard plowing, much hoeing 
and cultivating, a part of it yielded 34 bushels of corn 
per acre, and a part of it 67 bushels of potatoes. Failing 
to bargain for an adjoining piece of ground as I expected, 
I thought to put the money out at interest, but, guided by 
a suggestive item in your paper, I hired a lot of men just 
discharged from a railroad, and set them to work with 
spades. The roots and brush we burned. The larger 
stones we sunk in holes dug under them. The smaller 
ones, all that could be handled, we sunk in large drains, 
dug every 25 feet, 5 feet deep, and filled up 2% feet with 
the stones. Where stones were lacking we filled out the 
drains with drain tiles. We spaded the whole piece over 
two feet deep, keeping the best soil on top, digging in 
twenty-five two-horse wagon-loads of manure pretty 
deeply, and picking out every stone as large as a hen’s 
egg. This whole work cost $185 per acre, and all the 
neighbors called me foolish—wasting money that would 
have brought me 7 percent. Indeed, I borrowed some 
money at that rate to finish my job. The whole field was 
as fine and mellow as an ash-heap or onion bed, and you 
could thrust a cane down into it two feet deep anywhere. 

“Now for the result: For ten years past a part of that 
lot has given me an average of 76 bushels of corn per acre 
—sold at an average of 83 cents per bushel—or 42 bushels 
more per acre thanI could possibly have obtained as it 
was originally. It is like cultivating any other garden 
plot. It costs no more for manure, for seed, for planting 
and working, and the extra stalks have doublg paid for 
the handling of the extra 42 bushels of corn. & I have 
had annually 42 bushels of corn extra, at 83c. per bus), or 
$34.86 annual interest on the outlay of $185 at ceatilieen 
to over 18% per cent, instead of 7 per cent for the 
money borrowed! Part of the same gro 
potatoes, has yielded as high as 50 per ce 
annum, and more. Indeed, though I can no 
figures, I am sure that on all the crops, taken together, I 
have got my original investment fully back once in three 
years! From this experience, and others like it for a 
shorter period, I can fully subscribe to the oft-repeated 
doctrine of the American Agriculturist, that most farmers 
would make a great deal of money by selling half their 
land and putting the avails into the other half, if indeed 
it would not pay to sell two thirds. Much less expense 
would put the majority of soils into the ash-heap or gar- 
den condition of my land. Keep on drumming these 
ideas into our American cultivators. You put money 
into every man’s pocket whom you bring over to intelli- 
gent culture. Arithmetic and common sense, or sound 
reasoning, will yet do the business of making farming 
pay better, and your journal must perform a large share 
of the work. I was led to give you this experience by a 
remark in your business announcement for September, 
in which you say that no cultivator can afford to be with- 
out the paper, unless he would suffer great loss, and fall 
behind his neighbors who do. I am thousands of dollars 
richer to-day for its hints to me, and I know several 
others in the same condition.....” 
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Bee Notes for October.—By M. Quindy. 


The careful beekeeper will now select his stocks for 
winter. There should be about twenty-five pounds of 
honey in each, where there is much bee-bread; that, to- 
gether with the wax, will often weigh ten pounds, and 
bee-bread is never reliable as sustenance for old bees. 
There will be very much more of it in a hive that has 
worked from the swarming season until this time with- 
outa queen. There is danger of a hive having too much 
honey, as well as too little. The progressive beekeeper, 
with the movable frames, will find it best to alternate 
combs that are filled with such as are not. Do not. at- 
tempt to winter a light, weak stock ; unite it with some 
other. Feed up to the required weight as soon as brood is 
all hatched. If strained honey is used, scald it thoronghly, 
to avoid danger of foul brood. If comb is used, cut the 
sealing of the cells, and if robbers are excluded, it may 
remain on top of hive through the day. All stocks a year 
old should be examined with ‘reference to foul brood, 
and by no means allow such to be robbed, thus infecting 
others. Remove boxes. If any are partly full, let the 
honey from such be removed by the bees of some hive 
that needs it, after which the clean empty combs can be 
saved for another year. Examinations for foul brood are 
best made in the middle of the day, but the strength of & 
hive is best ascertained in the morning. A cluster of bees 
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that extends through seven or eight combs on a cool 
morning this month, may be considered strong enough. 
The combs of a light stock from which bees have been 
taken can be set away to freeze, and be used for swarms 
another year. Sct right side up, and exclude mice. 

In preparing honey for market, care should be taken to 
have it look neatly, as experience proves that consumers 
have an eye to appearances. Wipe with a damp cloth 
any honey that may have leaked on to the glass. Paste 
paper or muslin on the bottom of the box, to exclude 
dust. Boxes to ride to market should be inverted, to 
prevent breaking, but they should not be inverted at any 
other time, as there are often some unsealed cells that 
will leak, and give the combs and glass an untidy appear- 
ance. The effect is worse if they are turned bottom side 
up while warm, when first taken from the hive. In tak- 
ing boxes from the hive, they should be carefully lifted 
with a strong knife slipped under the bottom. Set them 
on one side or end, keeping the combs vertical, until the 
bees are ont, then put them away, standing them in the 
same position as when on the hive. In regard to foul 
brood, we have succeeded in eradicating it from our 
apiarics, not having seen a case of it this summer. I 
mention this as another argument for movable comb- 
hives. With their aid we can discover it in its incipient 
stages. Hence our success. 





Salting the Sheep. 
See Engraving on first page. 


oe 
While flock masters differ upon various 
points of management, they all agree that sheep 
need salt. Some consider salt so necessary to 
the well-being of the flock, that they provide 
covered trougas to contain it, so constructed 
that the sheep can have constant access to the 
salt, while that is protected from loss by rains. 
Others content themselves with salting regularly 
oncag twice a week. With our own flock, it 
is made the shepherd’s duty to salt them every 
Saturday., There are those who contend that 
anim not need salt, but if they could see 
the eag@fess with which the sheep come at 
the call, they would be convinced that the ap- 
petite, if an artificial one, as they claim, has 
every appearance of being a natural one. In 
England, Flanders, and other countries, salt has 
long been regarded as the chief preventive of 
the formidable disease in sheep known as rot. 


+ rt © ee ee 
Riding on Horseback.—No. 6. 


acenaipinidgas 

The horse having taught the man—in the 
earlier papers of this series—it is time now for 
the man to teach the horse. That is, the pupil 
should now have sufficient skill to be able to 
take in hand any horse that is fit to be used for 
pleasure-riding, and so to train him as to make 
him a really good saddle-horse. 

As the best way to do this is, in our opinion, 
on the principle of Baucher’s system, we give 
here a brief sketch of his method, not being 
able to devote anything like the space neces- 
sary for its full exposition. The peculiarities 
of the method are thus set forth by Mr. Phil- 
lipps, from whose book we have before made 
extracts: “It begins by enabling the horseman 
i tase vommnicse possession of the horse’s facul- 
ties whiie at :est and in slow motion. This as- 
cendency, once gained, need never be lost; be- 
cause a good horseman is always able to reduce 
his horse to that state in which it can be success- 
fully re-asserted. The horse is, in this manner, 
soon made to perceive that if he escapes from 
the equilibrium required by his rider, when at a 
pace which gives him the opportunity of doing 
so, he will immediately find himself brought 
baek to a pace at which he may be forcibly pre- 
vented from doing so. When he once under- 
stands this truth, his self-will is subdued forever.” 

Baucher teaches that the horse dges his work 
easily to himself and pleasantly to his rider only 
when he moves under the rider’s weight and in 








obedience to his directions, with the sume ease 
and grace, the same perfect equilibrium, as when 
playing with other horses in an open pasture. 
A horse moving in a state of freedom carries 
his hind legs so far under him, that they carry 
the weight of the hinder part of his body in the 
easiest way, and so as to give the front legs 
only their proper share of work to do. The 
neck is left perfectly free to carry the head in 
whatever position will best assist in maintain- 
ing the balance of the body. If we takean un- 
broken horse, whose movements in the pasture 
are all perfect, and put a rider on his back and 
a bit in his mouth, he will either perform such 
antics as will make him anything but a pleasant 
saddle-horse, or, which is most likely, he will 
become perfectly rigid and awkward, poking 
out his nose, bearing on the bit with the full 
force of his neck, carrying too much of the 
weight on the fore quarters, and straddling along 
with his hind legs in a very ungainly and un- 
comfortable way. Especially in the canter will 
he seem to plunge with his whole weight on to 
his fore feet, making his gait both uncomfort- 
able and unsafe. Baucher’s method overcomes 
these difficulties, empowers the rider to carry 
the weight of both horse and rider on the 
fore feet, or on the hind feet, or on all, at pleas- 
ure, and to soften the rigidity of the neck, and 


cause the head to be carried in an easy position. | 
The first step, after having broken the horse: | 


to saddle and bridle, is with the neck and 
mouth. Stand at his left side, facing his neck, 
holding the left rein of the snaffle in ‘your I¢ft 
hand. Take both curb-reins in your right hand, 
a few inches back of the bit, and draw them 
gently towards the horse’s chest, holding him in 
place, and keeping his head quiet with the left 
hand. The horse will at first resist the pres- 
sure of the curb, and try to throw up his head, 
but if you are patient and firm, he will presently 
hend his neck, draw in his chin, and champ the 
bit; then drop the curb-reins, pat his neck, and 
make much of him. Repeat the lesson at short 
intervals, until at the slightest touch of the curb 
he will arch his neck. This lesson having been 
repeated until it is perfectly understood, renew 
it in the saddle, drawing on the curb with a 
steady pressure, until he drops his head and 
champs the bit as before. Reward the first 
sign of obedience by caresses and praise. Re- 
peat the movement, until at the first touch of 
the rein he Jets go of the bit, arches his neck, 
and stands quietly and at ease. Even if you 
have to call assistance to keep him in place, do 
not let him either back or turn around in 
order to get away from the pressure of the bit. 
The next step is to obtain the same control over 
the hind quarters that you now have over the 
forehand, and you must first teach him to bear 
the spur without moving. 
to the pressure of the Jeg and of the unarmed 
boot-heels, and Jater of spurs with cloth or 
leather over the rowels; when he is perfectly 
indifferent to them, then uncover the rowels. 
Mr. Phillipps says: “ When he has learned 
not to resist the spurs (by kicking), he must 
next be taught to spring from them. Get 
him well in hand, and touch him lightly but 
firmly on both sides. If he kicks or winces, 
you are getting on too fast, and must return to 
the covered rowels, if not to the bare heels... . 
If he tries to move forward, carefully restrain 
him by the bridle, and then, dropping both 
your legs and hands, caress him, and Jet him 
stand at ease. Repeat the lesson until the 
slightest pressure of your legs is sufficient to 
make him promptly collect himself and bring 
his hind legs under his body.” The great point 














Accustom him first | 





is now secured; the horse has been taught the 
position you desire him to maintain, to carry 
his weight well on his haunches, to arch his 
neck, and to relax his jaw. Future instructions 
consist mainly in teaching him to preserve this 
position, and to avoid all rigidity at any speed. 


Ogden Farm Papers,—No., 21. 
ee ee 

[Note.—This paper should have appeared in 
September, but the editor, going off for a ya- 
cation, put it into his pocket instead of sending 
it to the printer.—Eb. | 

Whether it is in consequence of the dry 
season, or because of the cold June, I will not 
pretend to say, but fer some reason Ogden Farm 
is producing a very small yield of suggestions 
at about this time. I can grow corn fodder in a 
very satisfactory way, and can make a good 
product of butter and get a good price for it; 
but when it comes to sitting down for the 
monthly chat with my readers, the soil seems 
to be sterile, and the crop of “ideas” to have 
been nipped in the bud. What to write about, that 
is the question, and it is sometimes a very hard 
one to answer. Some one suggests, “Your own 
experience.” Very well, but is my experience 
worth the telling? How long cana man farm 
sixty acres of land—even in the best way—and 
get from it an experience that will always be 
worth telling? And then, to tell the truth, the 
editor won't let me write just as I like; if my 
efforts don’t strike him as worth printing, he has 
a way of not printing them. The consequence 
of all this is, that Iam often overtaken by the 
feeling that I would rather hoe corn all day 
than try to squeeze any more “papers” out of 
Ogden Farm. 

But, after all, is this not a bilious, hot- 
weather view of the case? What man with or- 
dinary wits can devote himself to the wonderful 
processes of an improving farm, and not have 
“experiences” every day—yes, every hour— 
that are richly worth imparting, if only he had 
the faculty of setting them forth in their proper 
clothing of words, and of making others realize 
them as he does? We have been now nearly 
four years at our work; four years of prepara- 
tion. A poor, wet, naked, mossy old farm, 
without a decent fence or a passable building 
onit, with not crops enough to pay rent and 
taxes, with no inducements to buy that were not 
comprised in a low price and a good fall for 
drainage. This was our starting point, and when 
we recall it, in all its dismal proportions, and 
then see where we are to-day, we do seem to 
have made headway. We have cleared away 
nearly all interior fences; relaid those that 
were kept; built a first-rate barn, sheds, and 
other out-buildings; made the house habitable; 
drawn away through thirteen miles of tile 
drains the accursing ooze that had made the 
farm a slime; accumulated a stock of over 
seventy, horse kind and horned cattle; fed 
tliem bountifully, and so made abundant man- 
ure for the fields, and have really got to a point 
where we can see daylight. Theold farm was 
an inert tool—worn out, stuck in the mud, and 
utterly useless. Left to itself, it would soon 
have become a swampy, bushy, wild common. 
It is a source of no little satisfaction to hayg- 
taken this tool out of the mire, put in new 
springs and stays, polished it up, and oiled its 
joints, so that it begins to work again; and to 
feel that the more it is used, if it is only welt 
used, the better it will become. Every spot of 
strong and luxuriant growth is an earnest of 
what is coming in due time; it shows what the 
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farm will do when it has a chance—which we 
know it soon will have. 

To show that my emotions do not depend en- 
tirely on what the farm 73 to do, jet me say what 
it hasdone. We are now (end of July,) feeding 
in the barn and yards the equivalent of 35 full- 
srown cows, and we have had about this amount 
all the season. About 15 acres of the land are 
in fallow (being cleaned for late planting), or 
just set out to roots and cabbage; 4 acres are 
in the inclosures about the buildings. This 
leaves about 42 acres in crop. Since about the 
middle of May the stock spoken of above has 
been fed (soiled) entirely from the produce of 
the Jand; we have housed 10 tons of well-cured 
oats and some 2 tons of rye straw; as much as 
5 tons of oats, grass, vetches, and other surplus 
soiling crops will be secured within a week ; nine 
and ahalfacres of new meadow (that has cut 
two crops of soiling oats already) will give 
a good aftermath to cure in August; thir- 
teen acres of sowed corn is growing most luxu- 
riantly, and seven acres more are to be planted 
at once for a tender bite in the autumn; four 
acres of potatoes are 
growing, and most 
of them promise 
well. Just how 
much of the corn- 

land we shall have 
to cut over to feed |||) 
our stock until frost, 

I do not know; 
it will depend very 
much on the age of 
the corn when cut. | 
But Iam confident 
that the 35 head 
of stock can not be- 
tween now and No- 
vember ist consume 
more than one third 
of the crop, leaving 
two thirds to be 
cured for winter use, 
Tosum up: If my 
anticipations are ‘') 
fulfilled, the 42 acres |") 
will have produced,‘ 
this year, enough 
long fodder of vari- 
ous kinds to entirely supply the 85 head, the year 
through, with all the hay and fodder they will 
need. 

This is no wonderful showing.. Of course, 
there are many farms that have done better, 
and I regard it as only a commencement of our 
own possibilities; but it is fully enough to con- 
firm me in my belief that before the time the 
Ogden Farm operation is put to the test of an 
auction sale, to determine the actual money re- 
sult (six years hence), the 603 acres will produce 
all the long fodder needed for 50 cows, and sala- 
ble crop enough to pay for all the grain they 
will need, that is, to support them entirely. 
When we estimate the yards, roads, headlands, 
ete., etc., the available area for cropping will 
be reduced to about fifty acres. A cow to the 
acre—well kept—is not unknown, but, in my 
experience it is at least unusual; and it is a re- 
sult that can only be achieved by soiling, high 
feeding, and heavy manuring. That we need 
stop at this point, Iam not inclined to believe. 
That an acre of land—with sufficient manure 
and sufficient labor—might support two cows, 
or even more, is within the range of possibility. 
It is mainly a question of the just apportion- 
ment of the means to the end—of the point at 
which the cost of production will overbalance 








the value of the product. Where this point 
lies with any given soil, has not, so farasI 
know, been determined. Probably it lies farther 
on than most of us would suppose, for, up to a 
very high rate of production, the expenses bear 
a less and less ratio to the crop the larger the 
crop becomes. 

Before an average farmer can decide whether 
soiling will pay him, or not, he must know how 
much it costs him to pasture his stock, and 
how much it would cost to soil them. For in- 
stance: In my neighborhood, land that will 
carry one cow to two acres is worth $150 per 
acre. The pasture for 20 cows (40 acres) would 
cost $6,000; at seven per cent, the outlay for 
summer keep would be $420. Five acres of 
thesameland that had been thoroughly prepared 
for soiling—that is, that had received, for ten 
years, all the manure and all the labor the forty 
acres had demanded to be kept in good order— 
would, if the crops were well arranged, support 
the same head from early in May until November. 
Thus $815 in interest would be saved. The 
labor of growing the crops and attending to the 





Fig. 2.—‘‘ DUBBED” WHITE LEGHORNS.—(Sce next page.) 


stock would not cost so much as this, and there 
would be, so far as the land is concerned, all 
the difference of high condition and constant 
improvement, or low condition and constant 
deterioration. The land is like the human 
mind: the more we put into it, the more it 
will receive and make good use of, and the 
more it is used, the more serviceable it becomes, 
if only used with judgment and discretion. 
Then, again, the produce of the cows will be 
more in the case of soiling than in the other. 
In June I was making a very satisfactory 
amount of butter; so were the pasture men all 
around me. Now that the drouth has (in spite 
of passing rains) begun to affect the pastures, 
their product is falling off, and by September it 
will be materially lessened. My product is in- 
creasing week by week, until, from the same 
number of cows, it is now over ten per cent 
more than it was in June, and, as the expe- 
rience of previous years has shown, it will be 
fully ten per cent more in September than it is 
now. Probably by that time the pastured cows 


will have fallen, on an average, to one half their 
June supply. we 

Some of this difference, though less than would 
probably be supposed, taking whole herds to- 
gether, is duc to the character of the cows. “ Na- 














tive” cattle do well if they hold to one half their 
yield six months after calving. Jerseys, that 
will not do a great deal better than this, are not 
worth having. I have a thorough-bred heifer 
(“Thrift”), that had her first calf as a two-year- 
old in October last, She took the bull again in 
November, and is to calvein August. She is 
small, and not an especially fine specimen of 
the breed. I have several young ones whose 
flow is much larger, and I only bring her for- 
ward as “a case in point.” The following is 
her monthly average of milk: 


November....14% pounds April......... 8% pounds 
December ....14 “* |. heel tere 9 

January ...... 11 . June... ....4.. WEF 
February......11%  ‘“ Sy ccc... Lal 
March: 5 <.3: 10 ” August....... or Ege 


The daily average for the ten months (during 
which time she gave 8,150 pounds of milk, or 
1,575 quarts) was 10} pounds—being 72 per 
cent of her fullest flow, while the product of the 
last month (within one month of calving) was 
57 per cent of the fullest flow. It does not now 
look as though we would be able to dry her off. 
At the date of this 
writing, when she is 
within three weeks 
of calving, and 
is springing ‘a fresh 
bag, she is giving 
a little more than 
8 pounds per day, 
considerably more 
than one half as 
, much as she gave at 
her flush. This is 
| what I mean when 
I say, thatgia good 
Jersey is the best 
| family cow.. She is 
small, and cheaply 
kept, and while she 
|| will never overflow 
|, the pantry with 
}more milk than 
the pans will hold, 
H she will keep the 
i’ milkman from the 
door more weeks of 
the year than any 
other cow in the 
world. Five quarts a day is not a large amount 
of milk for a growing family, but if it is good 
Jersey milk, it will go as far (except in the swill- 
pail) as eight quarts of “milkman’s” milk, and 
—what is the best of all—the cream does not 
fall away as fast as the milk does. The Jast 
month’s milk is much richer than the first. 

To explain my illustration of the economy 
of soiling, it is proper to say that it would 
probabiy be practically impossible to arrange 
the cropping of five acres so as to keep up a full 
season’s supply for 20 cows, but ten acres may 
be made to feed the whole from one half its 
produce, the other half being cured for winter 
use. 

As a report of progress to those who are cu- 
rious about my dairying, I would say that the 
deep cans are still in constant use, and that I 
am more and more pleased with the system. 
With all sorts of weather, when we would 
probably have made several semi-failures if 
using shallow pans, the butter has been perfectly 
uniform, and even my Philadelphia custom- 
ers (who like, when away from home, to brag 
about Philadelphia butter) say they have never 
eaten butter so good as the O. F. they are now 
getting; and a little praise goes a great ways 
with a young farmer. 
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An Egg Farm. 
BY H. H. STODDARD.—<Sizth Article. 


The layers must be of a breed that affords 
chickens easily reared, for success in the nursery 
department is all-important; they must be at 
the head of the 
list of prolific lay- 
ers of fair - sized 
eggs. None but a 





young pullets, This course i: necessary, be- 
cause the yield of eggs is greatest during the 
first laying season if the hens are of an early- 
maturing breed and are fed high, and stimu- 
lated to the utmost, as they must be, to secure 
the highest profit, For though hens are still 





non - sitting race 





will answer, for 
sitters make fully 
double the labor = 
during half of the : 
year; and the 
feathers must be 
light, because dark 
ones show badly - 
when chickens are 
dressed. There is 
at present no breed 
that fulfills all these 
conditions as well 
as the White Leg- 
horn. It may de- 
generate in time, as 
other races of fowls 
have done, by be- 
ing bred for fancy 
instead of utility, 
but it possesses 
now more vigor 
than any other 
non-sitting breed. Excessive wattles, comb, 
and tail, prized by the fanciers, are for our pur- 
pose avoided, and by selecting the most 
moderate combs and other appendages for a 
number of generations, our stock appears as in 
fig. 1, which, like all of our illustrations, 
was drawn from life. In breeding poultry, show 
and utility do not get on well together in the 
long run. To fanciers unquestionably belongs 
the credit of originating improved breeds, but 
afterwards, in fixing conventional points for the 
show -room, the 
stock is often ruin- 
ed in their hands. 
To prevent freez- 
ing of the combs 
and wattles dur- 
ing severe winters, 
they should be 
dubbed when the 
birds are two 
thirds grown (see 
fig.2 on preceding 
page). The opera- 
tion is not so pain- 
ful as might ap- 
pear, and if shears 
are used, the blood- 
vessels are pinch- 
ed, and but little 
blood will flow. 
The layers are 
relied upon to pro- 
duce the principal 
part of the income, 
and as they are 
chief in point of 
numbers, the de- 
tached _ stations 
where they are kept form the main part of the 
ment, to which the breeding and sit- 

ting departments are merely tributary. Most 
of the layers must be kept only unti! the 
age of from fifteen to twenty months, and then 
killed for sale, and their places supplied with 
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Fig. 1.—wHITE LEGHORNS. 


vigorous at two years, yet it will be found that 
after a course of forcing to their greatest capa- 
city through the first season, they can not gener- 
ally be made to lay profusely during the second. 
If we chose not to put on the full pressure of 
diet the first year, but to feed moderately high 
for two or three years, a fair yield of eggs would 
be afforded during each. But such a course 
would not pay as well as to keep pullets only, 
and maintain a forcing system constantly from 
the time they commence to lay until they stop, 


Fig. 3.—LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


and then market them before they eat up the 
profits in the idleness of fall and winter. Pul- 
lets grow fast during the early part of their 
lives and give a return in flesh for what they 
eat then. After they commence laying, their 
eggs are prompt dividends, and, besides, their 
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see : — ——_ 
bodies increase in weight until the age of a year 
or more, Young hens may be killed a fort- 
night after ceasing to lay, and if they have been 
skillfully fed, their flesh will prove excellent 
for the table as compared with fowls that are 
two or three years old. It is no wonder that 
~ there is little liking 
for the adult fowls 
the markets ordi- 
barily afford, for 
they comprise 
many that are very 
old and unfit for 
food. But regular 
customers willsoon 
approve fowls a 
year old, which 
have been supplied 
With the cleanest 
food,.and brought 
to just the proper 
fatness, and dcliy- 
ered freshly killed 
and neatly dress-’ 
ed, and our experi- 
ence proves that 
the families upon 
the egg route will 
order all that the 
establishment has 
to dispose of. The 
high-pressure mode 
of feeding and 
turning off while 
yet young, is then the true policy. The point 
is, there is a certain consumption of food to 
enable any animal to keep alive. The ordinary 
vital operations, aside from laying or increase 
of size, demand force, obtained through food— 
which is money—and we should aim to support 
only such fowls as are all the while giving re- 
turns in either growthor eggs. The long period 
of moulting and recovering from its consequent 
exhaustion, costs, as does the maintenance of the 
vital fires during the cold of winter. It isa 
matter of quick 
balancing of prof- 
its and expenses 
with animals, 
which, like fowls, 
consume tlie value 
of their bodies in 
about six months. 
If it is urged that 
thestimulating dict 
and unnatural pro- 
lificness will sub- 
ject the stock to 
disease, the reply 
is that the regimen 
is not continued 
more than six or 
eight months, and 
in that time evil 
effects will not 
ordinarily follow, 
for the birds are 
allowed freedom, 
sun, and air, and 
special provision is 
made for éaily 
exercise, As none 
of the fowls to 
which this forcing system is applied, leave 
descendants, no evil effects are accumulated 
and entailed upon the stock, The layers are 
from the eggs of fowls that have not been 
subjected to any such pressure, and during 
the period of their principal growth they 
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have been given a nutritious but not especially 
stimulating food—like a colt at pasture. When 
they arrive at the laying age, they are kept like 
the horse—broken to work, and put to constant 
and severe labor, and fed as high as he will bear. 
The sitters are of a breed chosen for persist- 
ence and regulari- 
ty in incubation, 
fidelity to their 
chickens, and gen- 
tleness of disposi- 


tion. The Light 
Brahmas are our 


resource, and can 
not be excelled for 
hatching and rear- 
ing (see fig. 8). 
Pure bloods, how- 
ever, are not used; 
but to give less 
awkwardness and 
greater spread of 
Wings, they are 
crossed with snow- 
white barn-yard 
fowls (see fig. 4). 
The half- bloods 
produced are rep- 
resented very ac- 
curately by the 
artist (see fig. 5). 
They resemble the 
Brahmas the most 
in form and other 
characteristics, and are almost uniformly docile. 
The half-blood Brahmas are extremely valuable 
for hatching and taking care of chickens. The 
results of the labors of poultry fanciers in pro- 
ducing two such breeds as the White Leghorns 
and Light Brahmas are enough to compensate 
for all the humbug practiced by many members 
of the guild. The sitters are not kept at de- 
tached stations like the layers, for several rea- 
sons. One is, they should be all near together, 
because of the great amount of attendance 
necessary in con- 
nection with hatch- 
ing. Then the build- 
ings should be large 
enough for the 
keeper to enter, in 
order to take care 
of the nests and 
chickens, but the 
size of the structure 
and the risk of jar- 
ring eggs will pre- 
vent moving. Nor 
can the system of 
indirect feeding 
and no yards be 
pursued, for the 
sitters should be 
fed at the attend- 
ant’s feet, and 
tamed so as to sub- 
mit quietly to the 
handling they must 
receive while 
hatching and rear- 
ing. Their yards 
are sufficiently 
large to admit of 
exercise, and for thesame reason their dry grain 
is buried in the ground or under straw. In 
very cold weather they are confined to their 
houses for warmth, and are given a stimulating 
diet to promote winter laying, not so much for 
the value of the eggs as to render it certain that 
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there shall be a considerable number of birds 
ready to sit in February, and many more in 
March. The fowls chiefly depended upon for 


this, consist of the earliest pullets of the pre- 
vious year, and also the old hens that have been 
employed much of the time the preceding sum- 





Fig. 4.-SNOW-WHITE BARN-YARD FOWLS. 


mer in hatching two or three broods. The pre- 
vention of Jaying by hatching and rearing, 
causes birds thus occupied to lay earlier the 
next season. By a little management there is 
no difficulty in procuring plenty of offers to sit 
from February to June. One half the sitting 
stock are kept until two years old, and of the 
pullets of the sitting class raised yearly, some 
are hatched in February and March, and some 
in the first week in September, the better to se- 
cure sitting at various parts of the year. Ex- 














ble. By uniting broods, when a hen has hatch- 
ed one nestful of eggs she may be given anoth- 
er immediately, and if managed rightly she will 
not be injured by sitting a double term. Each 
hen must hatch two broods per year at least, 
and some will hatch three. In this way the 
stock of 500 sitters 
will produce 10,000 
chickens yearly, or 
an average of 20 
apiece. 
eee 

MANURING 
MEADOWS DURING 
THE AUTUMN. — 
The importance of 
properly caring for 
the preservation of 
mowing lands dur- 
ing winter can not 
be overestimated. 
In proportion to 
the yield of hay, is 
the feeding capa- 
city of the farm; 
and in proportion 
to the amount of 
stock kept, is the 
size or richness of 
the manure pile or 
compost heap. 
Want of care may 
lead to serious 
damage if the 
winter should happen to be unfavorable. To 
avert ill consequences, a coating of manure 
should be spread upon the meadows before 
winter sets in, No fear of waste need be en- 
tertained. The soil will absorb all soluble fer- 
tilizing matter that may be carried down by the 
rains into it, and the coarser matter left will re- 
main as a protection for the roots from severe 
freezing. Rotting, as soon as exposed to the 
warm rains of spring, it will form a layer of 
fertile soil near the roots of the grass or clover 
plants, just where 








Fig. 5,—HALF-BREEDS FOR SITTERS. 


cept in winter, the sitters should not be fed with 
a view to encourage laying, but the aim should 
be to keep them on as moderate an allowance 
as possible, and not have them become poor. 
Their specific purpose is incubation, and they 
should be made to do as much of this as possi- 
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it is needed. If 
mowing lands have 
been closely pas- 
tured, a great risk 
is run of destruc- 
tive freezing, un- 
less a liberal 
amount of covering 
is supplied to them. 
A good stand of 
clover, unwisely 
pastured too close, 
has often been to- 
tally destroyed for 
want of protection 
during winter, The 
natural protection 
having been eaten 
off, a substitute 
must be furnished, 
failing which, total 
loss may result. 
But whether pas- 
tured or not, no 
harm can _ result 
from a liberal dress- 
ing of manure. On 
the other hand, a good return may be confi- 
dently looked for next season. If sod ground 
intended for corn next spring is thus treated, it 
will not only gain the benefit of the protection 
afforded, but also of the manure added, and 
an important work will have been attended to 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 94. 

We are through thrashing, and can now take 
a breathing spell for a few days. It has been a 
trying season. Poor upland has suffered from 
drouth, and undrained lowland has suffered from 
water. Some of my corn was drowned out, 
and some of the late, planted on the sandy 
knolls, withered up just as it commenced to 
ear. The truth is, no season suits a poor far- 
mer. Some of my wheat this year could not 
haye yielded over five bushels per acre, while 
other parts of the same field must have yielded 
thirty-five or forty bushels. About 200 acres of 
my farm is what is called “rolling land.’ The 
knolls are full of limestone rocks, and the soil 
is thin and of a light, sandy naturc; while the 
level land is comparatively free from stones, and 
the soil is deeper and heavier, though not clay- 
ey. Before it is drained, it looks like clay, and 
bakes in spots as hard as a brick, but after it 
has been drained a year or two, and well worked, 
these “clay spots,” as the men formerly called 
them, prove to be a rich, friable loam. It was 
here that I got my good wheat. The moment 
the reaper struck one of these underdrained 
valleys, the rake had all it could do to keep the 
platform clear, while on the sandy knolls the 
reel barely reached the grain, and the reaper 
had to run two or three rods to get a sheaf large 
enough to bind. This spring I saw something 
was the matter with the wheat on these knolls, 
and thought of winter-kill, Hessian fly, wire- 
worms, etc.; but it is just poverty—this and 
nothing more. 

I have thought that this poor yield of the 
sandy knolls was due to the fact that they had 
been plowed very deep. They were full of 
stones, and we made a business of getting them 
out by plowing round and round, and turning 
the furrows down hill. In this way, the land 
was plowed a foot or fifteen inches deep, bring- 
ing raw, poor sandy soil to the surface. Last 
year I had wheat on a knoll treated in this way, 
and it was about as good wheat as any in the 
field, and the previous crop of barley was also 
just as good as the rest of the field. But the 
Jand had been well manured. This year my 
wheat was not manured, and the sandy knolls 
were excecdingly light, and the clover on them 
is by no means as good as I like to see. 

One of my neighbors had a field of similar 
soil to these knolls of mine, which he summer- 
fallowed, and sowed to Diehl wheat; and I un- 
derstand that he only got fifteen bushels per 
acre, and the grain is so inferior that it will 
shrink away one third in eleaning Another 
neighbor, on adjoining land, near his barn-yard, 
and likely on this account to have received more 
or less manure in previous years, had over thirty 
bushels per acre of as handsome Diehl wheat as 
could be desired. 

The Deacon thinks this does not say much 
for summer-fallowing. But I never supposed 
any one ever summer-fallowed such light, sandy 
soil with any expectation of enriching it, What 
I have advocated is summer-fallowing land of a 
clayey nature. Our clay loams usually abound 
in latent plant-food, and a summer fallow favors 
its decomposition, and renders it available. But 
light, sandy soils are porous enough already, and 
the organic matter they contain will decompose 
Tapidly enough, without constant stirring and 
exposure to the atmosphere. 


My wheat turned out better than I expected. 
Fourteen acres of it was after wheat, and 
eight after oats. Both these fields were seeded 





down with clover the spring of 1870, but failed ; 
and there was nothing to be done but risk them 
again with wheat. The remainder was after 
barley. In all, there was not quite forty acres, 
and we had 954 bushels of Diehl wheat. This 
is not so bad in the circumstances; but I shall 
not be content until I can average, taking one 
year with another, thirty-five to forty bushels 
peracre. If the land had been rich enough, there 
would unquestionably have beem forty bush- 
els per acre this year. That is to say, the season 
was quite capable of producing this amount; 
and I think the mechanical condition of the 
land was also equal to it; all that was needed 
was sufficient available plant-food in the soil. 

Take the field of fourteen acres, where wheat 
followed wheat, as an illustration of a question 
which is now occupying the attention of many 
scientific farmers and investigators. The two 
crops together yielded forty-five bushels per 
acre, or twenty-three bushels in 1870, and twen- 
ty-two bushels in 1871. The field has had no 
manure of any amount for years. In fact, since 
the land was cleared, forty or fifty years ago, I 
presume all the manure that has ever been ap- 
plied would not, in the aggregate, be equal to 
more than a good crop of clover hay. The 
available plant-food required to profluce these 
twocrops of wheat came from the soil itself, 
and from the rain, dews, and atmosphere. The 
land is now seeded down with clover, and with 
the aid of a bushel or two of plaster per acre 
next spring, it is not improbable that, if mown 
twice for hay next year, it will yield in the two 
crops three tons of hay per acre. 

Now, three tons of clover hay contain about 
83 pounds of phosphoric acid, 90 pounds of 
potash, and 150 pounds of nitrogen. 

The last crop of Diehl wheat, of twenty-two 
bushels per acre, and say 1,500 pounds of straw, 
would contain: 

In the grain. In the straw. In total crop. 


Phosphoric acid..1114 tbs. 3% tbs. 154 bs. 
Potesh........2. .. CX 9% 161% 
PUPOGON. <2. 0005 3 9% 8214 


It seems very unkind in this crop of wheat 
not to give me more than twenty-two bushels 
per acre, when the clover plants coming after 
will find phosphoric acid enough for forty bush- 
els of wheat, and potash and nitrogen enough for 
nearly 100 bushels per acre. And, confessedly, 
these are the three most.important constituents 
of plant-food. Why, then, did I get only twen- 
ty-two bushels of wheat peracre? I got twenty- 
three bushels on the same land the year pre- 
vious, and it is not improbable that if I had 
sown the same land to wheat again this fall, I 
should get twelve or fifteen bushels per acre 
again next year. But the clover will find plant- 
food enough for forty bushels. 

Why did I not get forty bushels per acre? A 
scientific answer to this question would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and useful, and recent 
investigations lead us to believe that it will not 
be long in forthcoming. In the mean time, we 
may safely conclude that the roots of wheat are 
so constituted that we can not get a maximum 
growth of wheat without having in the soil a 
far larger amount of available nitrogen than is 
required for the growth of a maximum crop of 
clover. And yet a maximum crop of clover 
contains twice as much nitrogen as & maximum 
crop of wheat. 

What I want is, instead of getting forty-five 
bushels of wheat per acre in two crops, to get 
it in one crop. The three tons of clover hay 
that the field will yield per acre next year will 
contain much more than the necessary amount 
of plant-food required for such acrop. If this 





clover was plowed under, or consumed on the 
Jand by sheep, and the land was then sown to 
wheat, why should it not yield forty bushels of 
wheat per acre? The land would certainly 
contain plant-food enough. But it would not 
all be in an available condition. The roots of 
the wheat would only be able to reach a portion 
of it. Mr. Lawes, in a recent address, referring 
to his long-continued and carefully conducted 
experiments, stated that “a mixture of 300 
pounds of superphosphate and 200 pounds of 
ammonia salts, applied every year for nineteen 
years, has yielded almost exactly the same- 
amount of barley as fourteen tons of dung ap- 
plied annually for the same period.” The aver- 
age of these nineteen crops of barley grown 
every year on the same land, with the above 
two manures, was about fifty-three of our bush- 
els per acre. To produce this result, one acre 
had received during the nineteen years 266 tons 
of manure, and the other acre only about 4} 
tons. Mr. Lawes remarks: ‘“ About 200 pounds 
of nitrogen was annually supplied in the dung, 
but with it there was no over-luxuriance, and 
no more crop than where 41 pounds of nitrogen 
was supplied in the form of ammonia or nitric 
acid. How is this to be accounted for?” He 
states that experiments are now being made at 
Rothamsted that may throw more light on this 
subject. 

One thing is clear, that if 41 pounds of nitro- 
gen, in the form of ammonia or nitric acid, will 
have as great an immediate effect as 200 pounds 
of nitrogen in barn-yard manure, it is very im- 
portant for us to ferment and decompose our 
manure as much as possible before burying it in 
the soil. And it is very likely that applying it 
as a top-dressing to the land, where it would for 
several months be exposed to the atmosphere, 
and where the rains and dews would dissolve 
out the soluble matter and carry it into the soil, 
and distribute it more completely, would render 
it still more immediately effective. John John- 
ston and other good farmers haye found from 
long experience that such is the case where the 
manure is applied as a top-dressing on grass 
land in the fall, and the field plowed up for 
corn the following spring. 





A year ago, as I mentioned at the time, I had 
ten acres of wheat seeded down with clover, 
but on which the clover failed. I wished very 
much to get it into clover, and could hardly 
make up my mind to plow it up. I thought 
the clover might still come in. And so, imme- 
diately after harvest, I top-dressed it with barn- 
yard manure, thinking that, if the clover came 
in, the manure would help it, and if it did not, 
that it would at any rate help any crop I might 
put on the land in the spring. 

The clover did not come in. And so, with great 
reluctance, I this spring plowed it up, and 
drilled in three bushels of peas and one bushel 
of oats per acre. The manure put on the pre- 
vious September was of good quality, pretty 
well rotted, and we put on a liberal dressing, 
say fifteen tons per acre. It was spread as fast 
as drawn. The weather was hot and dry, and 
some of my neighbors thought the manure 
would all be burnt up, or at any rate that nearly 
all the virtue in it would evaporate and be lost. 
I never had any fears on this score. We har- 
rowed it once or twice last fall, and re-spread 
any portion that the harrows pulled together; 
and there the manure lay, exposed on this bare 
ground, through the fall and winter, until it was 
plowed under in the spring. 

The result fully came up to my expectations. 
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We had on the ten acres eighty loads of prod- 
uce. The loads were not large, but such as we 
usually put on when drawing in with three 
teams and three wagons. In such case, you 
know, it does not pay to put on extra large 
loads, as they are harder to pitch. But they 
were fair, medium-sized loads. The crop was 
pretty hard to thrash, as the straw and haulm 
was very long, and we raised the concave of the 
machine pretty high, and probably did not 
thrash very clean. Still we had 560 bushels 
from the ten acres, weighing 49 lbs. per bushel. 
Estimating the crop as oats, at 32 lls. per bushel, 
the yield was equal to 88} bushels per acre. I 
was fortunate enough to get in the crop without 
a drop of rain falling on it, and the straw will be 
fully as good as over-ripe or badly cured hay. 
Of course, I can not say that there would not 
have been just as good a crop if the manure had 
not been applied until spring, but I am inclined 
to doubt it. And, at any rate—and this was one 
of my objects—it gave an opportunity for the 
weed seeds in the manure to germinate last fall, 
and the spring plowing destroyed the plants. 
The field is the one I “fall-fallowed” three 
years ‘ago, and, for a run-down, weedy farm, 
the land is now encouragingly clean, and I ex- 
pect a good crop of wheat on it next year, and 
a big crop of clover hay, with the chance of a 
good crop of clover seed the year following. 
After the clover seed is off, I propose to top- 
dress the land with some good, well-rotted ma- 
nure (and clover hay and peas will make good 
manure), and then, perhaps, pasture the field 
another year with sheep, until late in the fall, 
and then plow it up. The next spring I shali 
be ready to accept a challenge from the Deacon 
to see who can raise the biggest crop of corn. 
* pede 


“That is looking some distance ahead.” Yes; 
and a farmer must look ahead if he intends to 
do any thing. He must “learn to labor and to 
wait.” To a well-regulated mind, this is one of 
the charms and the advantages of agriculture. 
No great work was ever done ma hurry. The 
man who is not willing to lay plans five or ten 
years ahead, and sct about accomplishing them 
now, and continue the work year after year, 
keeping his object steadily in view, had better 
quit farming. All good, successful farmers 
consciously or unconsciously possess this quali- 
ty of planning, working, and waiting. 





“What is the good of all this talk about im- 
proved farming?” remarks a grain speculator ; 
“the trouble is that we raise too much produce 
already.” Without admitting or disputing this 
assertion, it may be remarked that the province 
of an agricultural paper is not so much to in- 
duce farmers to raise a greater aggregate 
amount of produce, as to show them how it can 
be raised cheaper. What I advocate is trying 
to raise forty bushels of wheat per acre once 
in four years, instead of twenty bushels every 
other year, or ten bushels every year. I do not 
want farmers to raise more pigs than they do 
now, but I would like to see them raise better 
ones. I amsorry to see a farmer feed ten bush- 
els of corn to produce a hundred pounds of 
pork, when a well-bred pig would produce the 
same amount of pork, and of far better quality, 
from six or seven bushels. 

The present over-production in certain arti- 
cles of farm produce is not the result of improved 
agriculture. It is the result of too many farmers 
turning their attention to the production of one 
thing to the neglect of others. A few years ago 
they sold their cattle for a song, to buy sheep 





at high prices; subsequently, they sacrificed 
their sheep to go into the dairy business or hog- 
raising, or back again to cattle feeding. Now 
they will sell their cattle and hogs, and go into 
sheep again. There may have been agricultural 
writers who have advocated these various 
changes, but Iam not one of them. What I 
preach and what I endeavor to practice is to be 
content with fair profits, to raise such crops and 
keep such animals as are best suited to the land 
and the location, and stick to it year after year, 
be prices what they may. 





Our Ogden Farm friend thinks my advice to 
the young Kansas farmer who wanted some 
thorough-bred stock is not sound—that it does 
not “do full justice to the breeders.” I beg his 
and other breeders’ pardon. No one appreciates 
their labors more highly thanI do, But they 
are quite capable of taking care of themselves. 
My sympathies are with the young farmers who 
wish to buy thorough-bred animals to improve 
their common stock, and who have little money 
to spare. I have been in precisely that position 
myself. Icanrecollect,when I first commenced 
farming, writing to Mr. Thorn, asking him if he 
had a thorough-bred Shorthorn bull that was 
not of the stylish, fashionable kind that brings 
fancy prices, but which nevertheless had a good 
pedigree, and one which would, consequently, 
impress its characteristics on the calves from 
common cows, that he could sell me at a price 
a poor farmer could afford to pay. He offered 
me a calf for $125. I thought this too much, 
and wrote to Mr. Sheldon, and he asked me 
$300! The result was I did not buy one—and 
there I missed it. I think it would have been a 
thousand dollars in my pocket by this time if I 
had. ButI needed every dollar I had to under- 
drain, kill weeds, and otherwise improve my 
farm. And while I know I have lost money by 
not using a thorough-bred bull, it is equally cer- 
tain that I should have lost still more if I had 
taken $125 out of my draining operations and 
invested in a calf. I ought to have done both. 
But I lacked pluck. 

Now what our Ogden Farm friend says is all 
true. We have no right to find fault with the 
breeders for asking high prices. But, on the 
other hand, when a young farmer who is strain- 
ing every nerve to improve his land asks my 
opinion as to how he can at the same time im- 
prove his stock, [have a right to advise him 
“not to be in a hurry,” and not to pay “fancy 
prices”—to visit some of the breeders in his 
own State or county, and see if he could not 
find an animal with a good pedigree that could 
be got at a price he could afford to pay. Recol- 
lect I was writing to a young farmer who did 
not propose at present to raise pure-bred stock, 
but who merely wanted a thorough-bred bull 
for the purpose of raising animals for the butcher. 


It would be ridiculous for a man to pay ‘* $5,000” 


for a bull in such a case, no matter how rich the 
man might be, or how good the bull was; and 
it would be simple madness for a young farmer, 
who needed all his money to improve his farm, 
to buy such an animal. 

“Ogden Farm” does not believe in the idea 
of “fancy prices.” I agree with him perfectly 
in what he says on this point. Still I happen 
to know that a good many people pay fancy 
prices for fancy stock, Think of paying $1,000 
for a Berkshire pig! “But if he is worth it, 
why not?” Simply because a pig is merely a 
machine for converting corn into pork, and 
unless some new chemical or physiological dis- 
coyery has been made, one good Berkshire pig 





| will, on the average, produce as much pork 


from a given quantity of food as another. If 
you have two Berkshire pigs, each a good 
specimen of the breed, and both equally well 
bred, Ican not imagine any real reason why 
one should be worth $1,000 and the other only 
$50. I think it is mere “fancy.” When, afew 
years ago, people paid $500, $1,000, and even 
$10,000 for an American merino buck, I think 
they paid “ fancy prices.” ; 

Mark you, I am not arguing against thorough- 
bred stock. No man believes in it more enthu- 
siastically than I do, But even gold can be 
bought too dear. I think the young Kansas 
farmer, if he follows my advice, and buys a 
good, fair, thorough-bred Shorthorn bull, at a 
moderate figure, and avoids delusive hopes and 
fancy prices, will have no cause to regret, it. 


ou 
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The Benefits of Fall Plowing. 

That the plowing of heavy soils in the fall is 
attended with excellent results is generally ad- 
mitted. That any benefit accrues to soils of a 
lighter texture, is questioned by many agricul- 
turists, with whom we do not altogether agree. 
All admit that the tenacious character of 
a clay soil is reduced, and its texture opened 
and rendered less compact, by the opera- 
tionof frost. The lumps fall apart, and are 
disintegrated by the mechanical effect of the 
expansion in the act of freezing of the water 
held between the particles. The field, which 
at thecommencement of winter exhibited only 
a surface of shapeless clods, in the spring 
is seen to have been brought into a condition of 
mellowness which no amount of plowing or 
harrowing could have effected. But is this the 
full effect of the forces of nature, which operate 
in small things as perfectly as in greater? The 
power which has forced asunder the.clods, and 
reduced them to fragments, has also had an 
effect upon those fragments themselves, and has 
reduced them to particles so small, that the 
solubility of the soil has been increased. Thus 
another effect besides a mechanical one has been 
produced; or rather the operation of mechanical 
force has brought about conditions under which 
chemical .action can more readily take place. 
Now, can we believe that this result only oc- 
curs in the case of clay soils? If this should 
be so, then, as there is a variety of such soils, 
the effect must be proportioned to the nature of 
the soil. If a clay soil is benefited, is not also 
a clay loam? And if a clay loam, why not a 
sandy loam ?, If the particles of a clay soil are 
rendered more soluble by this exposure to the 
frosts of winter, and those particles are mainly 
alumina and silica, how can another soil alto- 
gether escape similar effects, when only the 
proportions in which those constituents are com- 
bined are ehanged. But we are told that clay 
soils are absorbent, while more silicious soils 
are more or less leachy, and part with their 
fertile properties by the percolation of water 
through them. Then, if this were true, a light 
or sandy soil would in course of time be washed 
free from all fertilizing properties. But this is 
not the case with these soils. They can be im- 
proved by the addition of manure until their 
characters are changed; the added color and 
other qualities are not washed away. If this 
idea of leachiness, then, is unfounded, no harm, 
but only benefit, can result from plowing such 
soils in the fall. They will experience as much 
improvement in one sense as a heavier clay 
soil. The reduction of hard lumps is not neces- 
sary, for these soils are naturally mellow, but 
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an increased solubility will have Say cS 
But one other benefit must not be forgotten 
here, which is, that deeper plowing is permissi- 
able in the fall, and six months’ exposure to the 
sudden changes from frost to thaw will bring 
the hitherto unused soil into condition for as- 
sisting to bear crops. We do not advise the 
plowing of sod at this season, at least not for a 
corn crop. This should be postponed until the 
last possible day in the spring consistent with 
having the ground prepared in time. But for 
roots or oats, or other spring crops than corn, 
we would plow now and manure through the 
winter, when a mellow and rich soil some inches 
in depth will be ready to be stirred again early 
in the spring; and this we would do irrespective 
of the quality of the soil, whether it be clay or 
a light loam. Potatoes planted in a gravelly 
loam thus prepared, have with us given double 
the yield of those in ground notso treated. Oats, 
too, have been benefited greatly, but the result 
with corn was unfavorable, mainly, we believe, 
on account of the greater development of weeds, 
which prevented the crop from being kept clean. 

We have not adverted to the economy of time 
resulting from having the ground plowed before 
winter, and ready for a second plowing carly 
in spring; but this is a point worthy of attain- 
ment under any circumstances. Farm opera- 
tions depend very much for their success on 
“taking time by the forelock,” and keeping 
work well pushed forward; and to have all the 
stubbles plowed before frost sets in, must be a 
comfort to any farmer. 





An Easily-made Pile-Driver. 


—o—- 





It has occurred in our experience that the use 
of a pile-driver, if one could have been had, 
would have resulted in great economy and ad- 
vantage in such work as building bridges and 
dams, driving fence-posts, etc. Many a country 
bridge has been insecurely built, and has in con- 
sequence been washed away with the first freshet, 
because the piers were not made of piles. Had 
asimple pile-driver been built, at a cost of less 
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ec Ee SIMPLE PILE-DRIVER. 


than forty dollars, and used on these construc- 
tions, much money might have been saved. 
Tn building dams, a few piles along the bank of 
the river, and a row to connect the cribs togeth- 
er, will make the work much more solid, and 
render it able to resist a freshet that otherwise 
would carry it away. Country roads and bridges 
might often be greatly improved by the use of 
& little engineering talent, but farmers generally, 








who are the men on whom the duties of aak- 
ing these roads mostly fall, although they may 
epronanly understand their own business, have 
seldom had opportu- 
nities of studying en- 


gineering. We illus- 
trate in figure 1 a 


simple pile-driver. It 
is intended to be 


horses, and such a one 
as is here figured can 
be put together for 
less than fifty dollars, 
“monkey ” included. 
The frame does not 
need to be very heavy 
—4x6 scantling is 
quite sufficient. The 
sills may be heavier, 
and six or eight feet 





feet apart, outside 
Mi measure. This will 
Fig. 2.—MONKEY AND leave two feet in 


GRAPPLE. the clear inside le- 
tween the posts. The frame for hoisting need 
not be more than two feet clear inside, and 
should be sixteen fect high. A pair of braces 
should be framed in behind to stiffen it, and 
here and there side braces might be put in for 
the same purpose. Cleats are to be nailed up 
one side to make a ladder, which will be neces- 
sary when the pulleys at 
the top. require fixing. 
The pulley for hoisting is 
fixed at the top (a), the 
rope is brought down, and 
passes under another pul- 
ley at the bottom (0). Near 
the top of the frame, at the 
front, are two triangular 
catches (c), between which 
the hoisting rope passes, 
and which engage with 
the arms of the hoisting 
grapple (d), forcing them 
together, and releasing the 
monkey, which falls on the 
pile (f). The sides of the 
monkey are grooved ; rails 
fixed on the sides of the 
posts fitinto these grooves, and guide the 
monkey in its fall. These should be greased 
when in use. Fig. 2 shows the monkey and 
the grapple on a larger scale. No detailed 
description of this is necessary, as the figure 
speaks for itself. Small wheels may be placed 
under the sills, which will assist in moving it | 
from place to place, but when in 
use it should be firmly fixed, and 
ballasted with a few large stones, 
to keep it steady. A light driver 
of wood might be made, bound at 
the bottom with a stout iron ring, 
to prevent splitting, which would 
be useful to drive fence-posts where 
the soil is not too rocky. On 
prairie farms, posts might thus be 
driven very rapidly. Care should 
be taken to point the posts cor- 
rectly. The bevel from heel to point should 
be equal on all sides, or the post will not drive 
perpendicularly. The monkey ordinarily used 
is of cast iron, and weighs about 200 pounds. 

If a pair of guides are fixed on the grapple 
in such a manner as to slide up and down on 
the rails on which the monkey slides, and retain 
the position necessary to enable the grapple to 





worked by a pair of 


long, and framed three | 


| as from a cart. 
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connect with the eh, it may ite made self- 
acting, and will not need any attention to fasten 
it on to the hook or catch of the monkey by 
which it is drawn up. For use on prairie farms, 
where posts will enter the soft , Yielding soil very 
easily, a lighter machine may be built. If 
mounted on larger wheels, it could be readily 
moved from place to place by two men or a 
man and a boy. A driver weighing sixty 
pounds could be hoisted very easily by one 
man, and falling sixteen feet would drive a post 
with afew blows. Posts driven in such goil 
are much more solidly placed than if set by 
digging holes. It is necessary, in driving posts, 
toremove the bark from that portion which 
enters the ground; much less resistance is en- 
countered, and the posts last longer. 
OS eT Oe 
A Dumping Wagon. 
—=-——— ° 

Several have asked for plans for a dumping 
wagon. The simplest dumping wagon that we 
have met with is one that is in use in New York 
City, and shown in fig. 1. This works very well, 
in fact, the load is dumped from it just as easily 
The frame on which the box 
rests (fig. 2) is furnished with threerows of small 
wheels (a @ a), about the size and shape of those 
used on a railway horse-power, say four inches 
in diameter. On the bottom of the box is an 
iron-flanged track of cast iron, which runs over 
the wheels. The frame is elevated sufficiently 
at the front to enable the box with the load to 
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Fig. 1.—a DUMPING WAGON. 


run back gently (as soon as started) on the 
wheels, until the box projects behind enough to 
make it tip and dump the load. At the proper 
point, the movement of the box (fig. 3) is stop- 
ped by a catch (8) on each side of it, which en- 


| gages with a hook on the frame (¢), and prevents 


the box going further than is required to over- 





Fig. 2.—FRAME TO SUPPORT BOX. 


balance it and dump the contents. This catch 
also prevents lateral movement of the box, and 
keeps it in its place. When the load is dumped, 
the driver lifts the box and pushes it back into 
its place, where it is held by a hook (d) on each 
side, fitting into eyes (e) fastened into the frame. 
The frame is fixed on the bolsters of the wagon, 
and no stakes are used to sustain the sides of 
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the box. We should not consider these wagons 
fitted for very rough roads, but on ordinarily 
smooth country roads they would doubtless 
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Fig. 3. —WaGON-BOx. 


stand very well. From the style in which 
these wagons are build, heavy lateral jars or 
jerks would be injurious to them. 


—————_—~ + et Oe - 


Reclaiming Swamps. 
—_— 

If any swamp lands require plowing, it must 
be done during the months of August or Septem- 
ber. These months include the season for pre- 
paring the ground and sowing wheat, and in 
case both can not be done, it is often a question 
which of them shall be put off. The alternative 
having been in many cases presented year after 
year, the swamp has generally had the go by, 
often unadvisably,as we think. A spring crop 
or 2 summer fallow would often pay better than 
a crop of fall grain; and when the question is 
presented, Shall that swamp remain forever 
unproductive? the resolution to undertake the 
task would be an eminently wise course, we think, 
even were the fall crop to be abandoned for 
one year. This experience has been passed 
through by the writer, and no regret ever oc- 
curred at the course taken, which was to bring 
the ground into profitable cultivation at all 
hazards. If suchland can not be underdrained, 
it may be brought in by surface draining, as 
follows: We suppose the tussocks have been 
removed, and the coarse grass mowed off, as 
either of these would seriously impede the plow- 
ing. The first process is to lay out the ground 
to be plowed into Jands of such a width as the 
underdrains would be apart when made. If the 
land is clay, 24 feet should be the distance for 
the drains, and this should be the width of the 
lands. This, for the reason that when the drains 
are dug the open furrows will be the places for 
them, and these will be already at least one foot 
below the average surface. To lay out the lands, 
plow a double furrow, throwing them together, 
to commence a ridge, at a distance of 12 feet 
from the edge of the field. Then measure 24 
feet, and throw up another ridge, and so on 
through the piece to be plowed. An assistant, 
armed with a sharp bog-hoe, will be needed to 
cut off any roots that are not severed by the 
plowshare, and to help turn the sod into its 
place. It is often very refractory in this respect, 
and needs considerable humoring to get it to 
lie just right. Patience will 
ally. When the lands are all carefully laid out, 
the plowing may be commenced. The assistant 
will no longer be needed. A deep slice should 
be taken, and the ridge well rounded up. The 
open furrows should be plowed out twice, until 
they are at least twelve inches deep, and the 
shovel should be used to complete them, throw- 
ing out the loose earth to the center of the ridge. 
When the Jands are all finished, the headlands 
may be plowed, by going round the piece and 
throwing a flat furrow towards the center of the 
field. The open furrows must then be com- 
pleted through the headlands, by means of 
spade and shovel, and the earth thrown up, to 
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be found a useful | 








finish the ridge to the lowest boundary of the 
field. Here a substantial watercourse should 
be plowed out, to carry off the flow from the 
furrows through the field, unless 
a natural one already exists, 
a when a good connection should 
be formed therewith. This will 
complete the operation this fall. 
During winter, lime should be 
hauled for a dressing of 50 bush- 
els per acre, to be applied early 
in spring, after which, as soon as 
sufficiently dry, the field should 
be harrowed lengthwise of the 
ridges, and oats be sown. A bushel of red- 
top and a peck of timothy should be sown 
with the oats, of which grain two bushels per 
acre would be quite sufficient for seeding. 
This arrangement of lands and furrows will 
permit the use of the reaper, and the land will 
be found sufficiently dry for its use if the fur- 
rows be kept open. But we would not advise 
that such a field should be considered finished, 
for, if not underdrained, coarse grass will work 
in. A part of the proceeds of it should be yearly 
invested in tiles, until the whole field is thor- 
It will then doubtless be found 
the richest piece of the farm. 
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An Arrangement for Spreading Liquid 
Manure. 
—o— 
The cost of a suitable vehicle for spreading 
liquid manure on grass lands is a great obstacle 


to its general use. A cart with tank especially 
prepared is an expensive article, and can be 





Fig. 1.—arpaRATUS FOR SPREADING LIQuIp MANURE. 


used for no other purpose ; its cost is therefore 
greater than most farmers could afford. With- 
out some such an arrangement, liquid manure 
can not be utilized, and it is therefore not col- 
lected. A few years ago we arranged a dozen 
large barrels (old kerosene-oil barrels, which 
held forty gallons each, and were all well 
hooped with iron hoops), so that they were sus- 
pended on the reach of a wagon, and by this 
means were enabled to spread liquid manure 
With ease, and at a verysmall cost. In the first 
place, we procured short chains, with an iron 
plate attached to each end, and by riveting 
these iron plates to the barrels, fastened them 
together in pairs (fig. 2). The barrels of each 
row were then joined together by pieces of four- 
inch rubber hose, which passed through holes 
bored in the barrels to receive them. The ends 
of the hose were slit for half an inch in length, 
and were turned down on the inside of the bar- 
rels and securely fastened there, and the joint 
covered on the inside of the barrel with a leaden 
plate nailed over it, and made water-tight (see 
aaa, fig. 1). Thus the dozen barrels were ar- 
ranged in pairs, each pair connected with the 
adjoining pair, so that all communicated with 
each other. The last pair had a tin pipe fixed 
on (8), which was perforated with holes for the 
purpose of scattering the liquid. These barrels 











were slung over a long reach on a wagon, and 
hung by means of the short chains, one of each 
pair on each side of the reach, at a sufficient 
hight to clear the ground easily. Fig. 1 shows 
the arrangement of the barrels, and the mode 
in which they were slung on the reach. When 
a load was wanted, the wagon was drawn to 
the barn-yard tank, the pump was set to work, 
and the barrels filled. They were drawn to the 





Fig. 2. —BARRELS CHAINED TOGETHER. 


meadow, the valves were opened, and the load 
spread. The valves were fixed one on the in- 
side of each of the last pair of barrels; were 
made of a piece of wood covered with sole 
leather, and were held in their place by means 
of a piece of spring steel. A cord attached held 
them open when desired. If the supply was 
short, one valve only was opened; when the 
tank was full, and economy no object, the full 
supply was discharged. 

One load of 480 gallons could be spread over 
an acre of ground by attending to the valves 
properly, and regulating the discharge. When 
it is necessary to attach the barrels to the wag- 
on, the following ar- 
rangement is made: A 
frame of plank is con- 
structed, consisting of 
two long pieces, each of 
which passes under one 
row of barrels, and three 
cross-pieces, one at each 
end and one in the mid- 
dle, which hold the side 
planks together. This 
frame is made long 
enough to permit the barrels to rest on it, and 
is supported by means of blocks about twelve 
inches from the ground. The barrels are put 
together on this frame, and when it is required 
to load them, the wagon is brought up, the reach 
taken out from the hind axle,and the front part 
of the wagon is backed up to the barrels, and 
the long reaeh placed between the two-rows 
under the chains which hold them together; 
the hind axle is brought up and the reach, in- 
serted. Then, with a handspike or lever, the 
frame on which the barrels stand is raised (one 
end at a time), and the blocks removed. This 
lets the frame on- to the ground, and the barrels 
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Fig. 3.—PLANK PLATFORM. 


are suspended on the reach, and are ready for 
work. When they need to be unloaded, the 
frame is raised (the barrels are raised with it), 
and the reach drawn out. Figure 3 shows the 
frame for supporting the barrels; this should 
have a permanent place in a convenient situa- 
tion, as it must of necessity be made the resting- 
place of the barrels when they are not in use, 
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An Interesting Letter from Kansas. 

Mr. R. A. Steele, of Douglas Co., Kansas, 
writes as follows: “I wish to tell you that I 
have been following your advice in regard to 
my farming operations. I haye been in Kan- 
sas for fifteen years, and have been on the farm 
that I now occupy for five years. It consists 
of 500 acres, and over 200 acres of it is bottom 
land, and part of it wet. I wish you could see 
it now! I cut a main ditch, 206reds long, run- 
ning in the same direction as the River Waka- 
rusa, and emptying into the river at a bend. 
This ditch prevents any water from running on 
my land, except what falls. The ditch is 6 feet 
deep at the outlet, and 2 feet at the starting 
point. I used a plow and scraper on the shal- 
low part. I hayeon hand a large lot ¢f tile 
which cost me three cents per foot, that Iam 
going to put in soon. I have fifteen acres of 
corn on the wet part, where water stood the 
year round before ditching. I plowed it twice 
last summer, and during the winter I plowed it 
again full 8inches deep, harrowed it this spring, 
and planted iton the 20th of Aprf. I willsend 
you a sample of the corn in the fall. It now 
beats any thing on the farm, and exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations. I spread over 200 
loads of manure on my bottom Jand this spring. 
I think it pays. I feed every thing Iraise. I 
fattened 75 head of cattle last winter, and about 
the same number of hogs. 

“Last spring I started an orchard, or rather an 
addition toone. I broke the sod a year ago last 
June, and fenced off the land by itself. I 
penned 150 head of cattle on it for sixty nights ; 
plowed it again in January, and also in April, 
and then planted 2-year-old apple-trees, Every 
one is now growing. I planted the orcliard in 
beans, which is an experiment. 

“Your plan with sheep is good for your coun- 
try, but will not do here. I gave sheep a thor- 
ough trial, but they will not pay here. They 
improved my farm materially, and I lost no 
money, and made but little. I tried it for five 
years with from 100 to 1,000 head. The sum- 
mer is what tries them. They may do when 
we get tame grasses. 

“T have the Magie stock of hogs, which I think 
is superior to the Chesters or Suffolk. I intend 
to try the Essex breed.” 

Remarks.—We are glad te hear that our ad- 
vice in regard to draining, and the thorough 
working of the soil, manuring, etc., has proved 
so satisfactory. The fact is, that the principles 
of good farming are true everywhere; it is their 
application that varies, according to the char- 
acter of the soil, location, and circumstances. 
The wise farmer will learn all he can from 
others, and then think and act for himself. 

Our correspondent is unquestionably right in 
feeding out his crops on the farm, rather than 
to pay the high charges for freight in shipping 
bulky produce to distant markets. We think, 
too, he is probably right in regard to cattle and 
hogs being more profitable on his land than 
sheep. Such is unquestionably the case on his 
low bottom land. We may add, too, that we 
haye never recommended seeding a young 
orchard to grass. Our own practice, to which 
allusion is made, was on an orchard fifteen years 
from planting. We stated that it was our inten- 
tion to keep it down in grass, to top-dress it 
every year or two with well-rotted manure, and 
keep it closely pastured with sheep. In this 
Way, we thought the land would ‘be kept rich 
enough for the trees without cultivating the 
land. But young orchards require cultivation, 





either with a bare fallow or with some such 
crops as corn, beans, or potatoes, that admit 
the free use of the cultivator, And even in the 
ease of old orchards, let no one suppose we 
recommend keeping them in grass, wnless the 
grass is frequently manured and the whole of 
it is fed off on the land by sheep or swine.—Eb. 
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What is Science in Farming ? 
a 

It is not unusual—perhaps it is not unnatural 
—for one who has been only a “practical” 
farmer all his life to discourage the idea that 
science can be of assistance to him, and to doubt 
its value. Perhaps his objection would be less 
if he appreciated the exact meaning of the word. 
Webster gives it four definitions: “(1) Knowl- 
edge; penetrating and comprehensive informa- 
tion, skill, expertness, and the like. (2) The 
comprehension and understanding of truth or 








facts. (8) Truth ascertained; that which is 
known. (4) Knowledge duly arranged, and re- 


ferred to general truths or principles on which 
it is founded and from which it is derived.” 
Now, surely no farmer will deny the value of 
knowledge—a knowledge of his own business. 
He must know how and when to perform the 
various operations of the farm, and if he knows 
also the reasons why they are necessary, he will 
be better able to exercise a sound judgment 
concerning them. The more penetrating and 
comprehensive his knowledge is, and the greater 
his skill and expertness, the more cheaply and 
the more effectively will his work be done. 
The more comprehension and understanding 
of the truths on which his success depends, 
and of the facts which daily arise in his 
management of his business, the better far- 
mer will he be. Truth ascertained, that 
which is known, is “Book Farming”—that is 
to say, the knowledge that we get from books 
and agricultural papers is nothing more nor less 
than the recorded knowledge (not the fancies) 
of other people. It is an important item of the 
science of farming, that seed, in order to germi- 
nate and produce a crop, must be so put in the 
soil as to satisfy the conditions of growth. This 
much every farmer knows, and to this extent 
has he acquired a scientific understanding of his 
business. The knowledge is of absolute value 
to him and to every other farmer, and its value 
would not be at all lessened if he were to write 
a communication to an editor informing him 
and his readers of it. If another person were 
to write that because the germinating plant 
comes up in a certain way, therefore all farmers 
ought to plant their grass seed with their fin- 
gers, always putting the right end uppermost, 
this would be neither book farming nor science, 
nor any thing else; but mere fancy, and a fancy 
of which every farmer would see the folly. 
Now, generations of men have been busy in 
investigating, mainly in the field, every thing 
connected with the operations of practical agri- 
culture. Little by little they have acquired 
knowledge, which knowledge has been duly 
arranged, and so much of it as is well under- 
stood has been referred to the general truths 
and principles on which it is founded, and from 
which it is derived. The knowledge itself is due 
mainly to the experience of working farmers; 
and chemists and others, who have made gene- 
ral truths and principles the subject of careful 
study, have classified and arranged it, and given 
it the form that is generally understood by the 
word “science.” No error, no unproved 
theory, none of the fancies of those who write 
from imagination rather than from experience, 








is to be called either Science or Book-Farming, 
and.it is unfortunate.that so much of our agri- 
cultural writing, hes been done. by men who 
lack experience on the farm. It has given rise 
to the doubt referred to in our first péiragraph, 
and discouraged many of our best agid’ most, in- 
telligent working men from seekin# Kno wledve, 
where it is best to be found, in the recorded ex- 
perience of those who have gone before them. 

The real truth of the matter is that in decry- 
ing science farmers decry knowledge, and a 
natural deduction from their reasoning would 
lead them te withdraw from the management 
of their farms, because they have some knowl- 
edge, and give it over to men who have none 
whatever. If knowledge is essential, and if, as 
we are told and believe, “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing,” then the more knowledge 
we get, the better our chances will be. Follow 
no false lights, but let the Jamp of true knowl- 
edge lead wherever it will. 
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How to Use Corn Fodder. 


— 


The usual method of feeding corn fodder has 
been hitherto a very wasteful one, though its 
now generally recognized value as an article of 
feed has to some extent brought about a change 
in this respect. Yet it is still true that the 
larger portion of the corn-stalks produced 
is wasted, so far as its feeding properties are 
concerned. It is the common practice to throw 
out into the barn-yard to the cattle a quantity 
of stalks, sometimes not even unbound, and 
allow them to eat what they can and destroy the 
rest. In the fighting and trampling done by cattle 
under such circumstances, the greater part of the 
fodder is unconsumed, and becomes trampled 
down in the mire or snow, a tangled mass of 
tough, unbroken stalks. There they remain, 
until it is necessary in the spring either to cart 
them out to the fields, or to turn them over in 
the endeavor to get them rotted. In the one 
case, they are useless as manure, and a very 
great impediment to the plow or harrow, and 
even to the mowing machine, for they often re- 
main on the surface undecomposed until the 
hay crop comes round again. In the other case, 
much labor is necessary to get them rotted, and 
the tearing the mass of them apart and turning 
them, is certainly the most severe Jabor the 
farmer is called upon to perform. 

Now, with a rational mode of using them, all 
this trouble and annoyance can be avoided, and 
their whole value as fodder be made available. 
If a farmer owns but one horse and cow, he 
can save money by procuring a fodder-cutter, 
and cutting up and feeding his corn-stalks. 
Where few stock are kept, the copper-strip fod- 
der-cutter, of small size, and costing ten dellars 
or thereabouts, is sufficient. With a numerous 
stock, a larger machine, to run by horse-power, 
and costing $30 to $40, would be needed. Pro- 
vided thus, the farmer should cut up the whole 
of his stalks. They contain, when properly 
harvested and housed, much nutritious matter, 
and in our experience we have found no differ- 
ence im the appearance of our stock, or their 
productive qualities, whether fed on fodder or 
hay. Cut up, wetted, and sprinkled with meal 
of corn, oats, or buckwheat, either singly or 
ground together, with wheat or rye bran in 
equal proportions with the grain, at the rate of 
one quart to the bushel of fodder, with a hand- 
ful of salt, they make a feed capable of keeping 
stock of all kinds in good, thriving condition 
throughout the winter. The quantity needed 
for one feed is one bushel of this mixture to 
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.each full-grown animal (yearlings may be 
counted as two, and spring calves as shree, for 
one full-grown). Hogs will eat the fodder 
readily, and poultry will pick out much of the 
finer shreds. On farms where heavy and fancy 
stock are kept, of course this feed would not be 
sufficiently rich; but we refer to the generality 
of farms, where ‘stock. ‘Yeoeixe ordinarily good 
fare. A cow or ox that las. beety used to win- 
ter in the shelter of a hay or stravw,staek, Ww ould 
improve wonderfully on the faré- here xecom- 





mended; and stock that have leulg oo 
tter 


ceive hay ad libitum would: present 
appearance, especially in smoothmes#= *mel- 
lowness of skin, if fed on fodder thus ‘prepared. 


In the present condition of our farms,avhen we; 


need to increase as much as possible the pmount 
of live-stock kept and fed though the winter, 
every means of economizing fodder is of value. 
Here is one most important item of economy, 
and we are able to assert from experience that 
if corn fodder is used in the manner here de- 
scribed, two head of stock may be fed where 
before only one could be. 





ct QD Bm ——— pe 


Bones.—A Great Waste, 

Bones are a very important agricultural pro- 
duct, for they remove from the soil a very large 
amount of its most valuable mineral ‘eonstitu- 
ent. Consisting largely ‘of phosphate of lime, 
they abstract from the farm-that which we find 
it most difficult and most éxpensive°to replace. 
The extent of this abstraction, too, is something 
considerable. The number of animals brought 
into the city of New York during 1870 was.as‘fol- 
lows: 356,044 oxen, 889,616 swine, 1,468,852 
sheep, and 116,480 calves, , Estimating the aver- 
age weights of these as 700 Ibs. for beeves, 150 
lbs. for swine, 75 lbs. for sheep, and 100 Ibs. for 
calves, dressed weights, and the bones at 20 per 
cent of the weights of the carcass, there would 
be over 50,000 tons of bones. The consumption 
of New York is probably one twentieth of that 
of the whole United States. There would be 
therefore one million tons of bones produced on 
our farms and pastures ina year by means of 
‘animals raised for food alone. Fifty-five per 
cent of this consists of phosphate of lime, or 
550,000 tons. Now it is a question worthy of 
consideration how much of this is returned to 
the soil in the shape of bone-dust or superphos- 
phates, or whether it is possible ever to recover 
the greater portion of it. Vast quantities of 
bones are used in the arts, for the purpose of 
manufacturing handles of brushes and knives, 
rings, umbrella and parasol handles, buttons, 
and an infinite variety of other “notions,” the 
material of which is lost to agriculture. Then 
there are exported to foreign countries over 
72,000 tons per annum, in the shape of bone- 
black or raw-bone, which is also lost to us. 
Then the large quantity uncollected and left to 
waste all over the country would probably bring 
the total lost to agriculture to a half of the quan- 
tity produced. Therefore it is pretty certain 
that not more than one half of the amount of 
phosphates abstracted from the soil is returned 
thereto in the shape of bone-dust, superphos- 
phates, and other artificial manures. We do 
not take into account the loss by means of the 
milk of ten million cows, which in 1869 were 
fed on our farms, which would equal 15 Ibs. of 
phosphates per cow per annum; _ nor that con- 
tained in the vast quantity of grain raised and 
shipped away and sold. That the average yield 
of grain is each year diminishing, that pastures 
are no longer able to support the former stock, 





or that our_agricultural population at the East 
are fast removing to “fresh fields and pastures 
new” in the far. West, is no longer surprising, 
when we consiiler the steady drain to which our 
lands have boon subjected fora period now 
measured byeenturies in some districts, but by 
scores of’ rs in almost all the eastern parts 
of the eduntry. 

Butwhen We understand the cause of a thing, 
the remedy becomes apparent. And a remedy 
must be applied forthwith. We are abundantly 
Pavarned in the Jessening fertility of our. fields 
that we must restore something of what we haye 
for 80 many years been oecupied in abstracting,» 
and that, if. possible, no particle of bone be’ suf” 
‘fered to escape the service for. which it is so 
mutch required. That a large quantity is irre- 
coverably wasted each year is a fact beyond dis- 
pute, all of which would be gladly utilized if 
it could be secured. Hundreds of tons are 
annually wasted by farmers themsélves, who, if 
they do not care to use them*on their own 
farms, should feel it to be their duty to put 
others: who would gladly use them in the way 
of procuring them. In most towns,and villages 
of the United States, there are dealers who 
would gladly purchase them, ata price equal 
to or approximating'a cent a pound; and if those 
who make a business of erushing bones, for the 
purpose of manufacturing them into manure, 
could procure them, there would be made a 
large addition to the available. amount of fer- 
tilizers in the market, all .of which svould ulti- 
mately find-its way back tothe soil whence it 
was originally abstracted. ‘Great Britain im- 
ports a large quantity of bones for agricultural 
use, and exports none, gathering from, almost 
every. country .in the world; and the conse- 
quence is that crops there have reached and 
are maintained at an average quantity equal to 
the maximum ever reached in the most abun- 
dant periods of American agriculture. Here is 
a lesson for. us that we should not hesitate to 
learn, and we shall guide ourselves accordingly. 


—_" a 





Raising Calves for Milkers. 
—_—~>——- 

It is not sufficient that we save all the good 
calves from the knife of the butcher, but we 
must give them wise and judicious treatment. 
Having chosen the animals to be raised, it is 
necessary to feed with generosity, and at the 
same time with caution, that a well-built frame 
may be established. A young animal intended 
for the dairy may be spoiled in the outset by 
improper feeding; or one that has been mis- 
takenly selected, will take on fat in spite of all 
care, and may be discarded. It is not fat that 
we want. We want growth of bone and mus- 
cle, and all fattening food must be avoided. 
Good pasture through the summer, and feed of 
which wheat or rye bran and buckwheat meal 
are the principal constituents, are all that are 
needed, besides a regular supply of salt and 
free access to water. At the season when pas- 
turing is over, the period has arrived which 
makes or mars the young beast. Thecold rains 
and piercing winds of autumn have arrived, 
and one exposure to them will give the calf a 
check which can be overcome only with much 
care. No young animal should be permitted to 
suffer from cold or wet to such an extent that 
its back is drawn upwards like a bow. When 
this occurs, dangerous effects will surely follow. 
Immediate steps should be taken to remedy 
these evil effects. Laxative food, with warm 
drinks and dry, warm quarters, will pre- 
vent hide-bound and loss of condition, which 





would hinder growth throughout the whole oi 
the ensuing winter. Prevention would be the 
wiser course; therefore, let proper shelter be 
prepared in time. This should be closed against 
piercing winds, and have a roof that will 
shed rain, open to the sun on the southern side, 
and with good ventilation. No expensive shel- 
ter is required. 'Whem-eolder weather has ar- 
rived, and a new draig is made on the system to 
maintain the animal ‘heat, More fattening food 
is required, and a half-pint of oilmeal or cotton” 

seed meal may be fed in addition to the other 
feed. We have always fed our-calves, for con- 
venience’ sake, in the same manner as our cows; 
had them similarly tied in stalls, andthe feed 
prepared for the whole stock was given ‘to 
them in proportionate rations. We have found 
that three calves would consume an equal 
amount with one cow. In addition, each calf 
has been fed a daily ration of half a pint of 
wheat bran, with half a pint.of oil or cotton- 
seed meal, and a small quantity of salt. Feed- 
ing thus, we have had no-difficulty in bringing 
our heifers into profit at two yearsold. Having 
passed through the winter thus cared for, the 
heifers will come out in the spring thrifty and 
ina growing condition, and when turned on to 
the grass in spring will push right along. Dur- 
ing this time, andtntil they come in, no falling 
off in care should be permitted, and during the 
second winter it must be remembered that a 
new draft is made on the still growing animal 
that must be abundantly met. Feed rich in 
phosphates, such as coarse brah, should be well 
supplied, as well as such stimulating feed as 
corn-meal, and laxative feed like oilmeal. Dur- 
ing the three months previous to calving, the 
future milking qualities of the cow are formed, 
and, as a matter of precaution, this period should 
be put off until grass has become the main feed. 
No inflammatory action is likely to take place 
while the animal is fed mainly on grass, and 
care and judgment must be exercised, as the 


_ important, crisis approaches, that the system 


shall be in as natural a state as possible, all ex- 
citing feed*being gradually withdrawn for a few 
weeks before the heifer produces her calf. When 
this event occurs, and all is well, the feed may 
be gradually restored and increased according 
to circumstances, 

In raising milch cows, we aim to build up a 
healthy frame and sound constitution, with a 
facility for turning a large supply of food into 
a corresponding amount of milk or cream, and 
when we have raised an animal that is able to 
do this, and also able to transmit the same 
qualities to her offspring, we have a good cow; 
and her calves are worthy of good care. 





Fences.—-As a general rule, it is too costly 
a practice for any farmer to permit his young 
grass or clover, or the aftermath of his meadows, 
to be pastured. Then the fences dividing the 
fields thus occupied are really worse than use- 
less, because they take up land that might be 
otherwise employed. As a specimen we would 
refer to one farm in particular that we know of- 
There are sixty acres of land, divided into six 
fields (one of which is an orchard), that are un- 
der the plow, and thirty acres in permanent 
pasture. Now,as cattle are in no case ever ad- 
mitted into these fields, of what use are the in- 
side fences, which take up three fourths as many 
rails as are required for the outside fence, and 
occupy an acre and a quarter of ground? This 
ground would, if put in roots or corn fodder, 
furnish feed for all the stock kept on that farm 
for two months, or possibly double that time. 
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REPRISALS .—DRAWN BY J. C. BEARD.—Z£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Most of tlie owls may be regarded as the 
farmer’s enemies. The larger species, especially 
in new countriés, prey upon the domestic fowls 
that roost out of doors, and they have been 
Known to carry off even so large a bird as a half- 
grown turkey, while chickens fall ready victims 
to their powerful claws. Nor are the smaller 
Species any Jess injurious, as they destroy large 
numbers of insect-eating birds, especially while 
young, and thus deprive the farmer‘of many a 
friend. Although some of the small owls prey 
upon mice and the larger insects, yet the good 





they effect in this way is more than offset by 
the injury they do to birds. Owls of all kinds 
are regarded as marauders, and, like the hawks, 
are shot when opportunity offers. It is a satis- 
faction to know that the owls do not have it all 
their own way. Though they may make havoc 
at night, the small birds frequently have their 
revenge in the daytime, when the ow] is scarce- 
ly able to see, and is almost powerless to act on 
the defensive. When the day birds discover 
the retreat of an ow], they make common cause 
against him. Almost all of the day birds, large 





and small, seem animated by a decided anti- 
pathy to their nocturnal enemy, and gather 
around him, screeching and pecking at him, and 
making him the subject of their impotent rage. 


| The small birds, not being birds of prey, have 


not the power toinflict much injury upon the 
owl, but they are able to greatly annoy him and 
interfere with his repose. Naturalists hunting 
for specimens are frequently able to find the 
whereabouts of an owl from the discordant 
screeching made by the usually mild-man- 
nered birds that are thus attacking him. 
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Hardy Bulbs, especially Tulips. 


The bulb catalogues of the dealers have made 
their appearance, and we would remind the 
reader who intends to plant bulbs that the 
sooner he attends to the matter the better. 
There are no more desirable things for the gar- 
den in spring—be it of the largest or the smallest 
—than those flowers classed under the head of 
bulbs. The Hyacinths, Tulips, . Nareissuses, 
Crocuses, and the like, give us earliness, beauty, 
brilliancy, and fragrance. Our people would 
plant more largely of bulbs were it: not for 
two things. The work has,to be done too 
far in advance of flowering time to suit our 
impatient amateurs, and, secondly, the direc- 
tions for cultivation are unnecessarily ponderous 
and prolix. The bulb-fancier who wishes .to 
obtain the best results and grow every flower 
to the regulation standard, must mix his soils, 
and go to a great deal of trouble. We like to 
see this painstaking upon the part of those who 
can afford it. But we would see a clump of 
bulbs in every back or front yard, or so near 
the farm-house that the good wife can look up 
from her- work and catch a glimpse of bright- 
ness from the kitchen window. Bulbs of un- 
named varieties, which will answer for common 
culture, may be had at very low rates, and the 
mail will bring them to every home, Unnamed 
Hyacinths may be had at $1.25 to $1.50 the 
dozen, early single and double Tulips at 50c., 
Crocuses and Snow-drops at 20c., Narcissuses 
and Jonquils at 50c. A few dollars rightly in- 
vested now in bulbs will bring abundant re- 
turns in pleasure next spring. Any good gar- 
den soil will answer, but it must not be wet. 
If heavy, add sand; if not rich enough, spade in 
well-rotted cow-manure. Plant any time in 


October or early in November. Set the bulbs | 
to a depth equal to twice their thickness, and | Europe, while the late tulips are derived from 


three times this distance apart 
—i. ¢., if the bulbs are two 
inches through, set them four 
inches deep and six inches 
apart. When the ground is 
about to freeze, cover the bed 
with a few inches of leaves or 
littery manure, and leave until 
spring opens. The best results 
require the bulbs to be taken 
up when the leaves die down 
after flowering, but in ordinary 
culture they may be left in 
place for three or four years. 
This simplifies bulb culture 
very much. It is not the way 
to get exhibition flowers, but 
it is the way to make bulbs 
popular with the people at 
large, and this: is what we are 
striving to do. The results 
reached in this way will be so 
pleasing as to inspire a desire 
for better things, and choice- 
named varieties and more care- 
ful treatment will come after- 
wards. For a beginner, Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Nar- 
cissuses, Snow - drops, and 
Bulbocodiums will be a good 
assortment. The last named 
is not very well known, but it 
is the earliest of all. It is the 
Bulbocodium vernum that we 
have in mind, and not the Nar- 


cissus Bulbocodium, which is quite another thing. ; 


For a grand show, nothing is more effective 
than the early double tulips, Individually, the 


flowers are not as pleasing as the single ones, 
but a clump of the double ones is truly brilliant. 


The early tulips are from a different species 
from the late varieties. The early varieties are 
derived from the Z'ulipa suaveolens of Southern 





Fig. 2.—noRNED TULIP.—(T. cornuta.) 


Tulip of the florists, about which so much has 
been written, and which some two centuries 





Fig. 1.—PaRROT TULIP.—(Tulipa Turcica.) 








\ | 


Tulipa Gesneriana of Asia Minor. This last is the 





ago was the subject of extravagant specu- 
lations. The typical form of this tulip is shown 
in the engraving (figure 8). It has broken into 
a most wonderful. number. of. varieties, which 
the florists have divided up, into several classes. 
There are over fifteen hundred named varie- 
ties in some of the large European collections. 

Some other species of tulip are interesting, 
though they are not very often seen in cultiva- 
tion, The Parrot Tulip (fig. 1) is by some re- 
garded as a distinct species, Tulipa Turcica, 
while others think it a garden yariety produced 
by hybridization. It is a most striking variety, 
its petals being curiously cut. or fringed upon 
the edges, and generally furnished with a spur. 
Sometimes it is self-colored; but the showiest 
forms are marked in the most brilliant manner 
with red and green on a clear yellow ground. 
Another species which we have satisfactorily 
cultivated is the Horned Tulip, Tulipa cornuta 
(fig. 2), whichis odd and unlike other tulips, 
but still not without a certain quaint beauty. 





The Egg-Plant. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
i oy 

J. J., of Manorsville, Pa., writes that, for the 
first time, the egg-plant has been grown in his 
section this season, and that it has been a won- 
der to the good people of that place, and they 
wish for more light on its culture aud uses. 
J. J. says that the earliest and best fruit is pro« 
duced on the plants last set out (June 10th), and 
seems to wonder that such should be the case. 
His experience here teaches a forcible lesson on 
the subject that we so often dwell upon, cau- 
tioning against the sowing or planting of tender 
plants, such as tomato, egg-plant, cucumber, or 
melon, too early. In the latitude of New York, 
egg-plants should never be sown in hot-beds 
sooner than April 20th, the 
temperature of the hot-bed to 
be not less than 70° at night. 
The plant at no season of its 
growth should be kept for any 
length of time at a lower aver- 
age temperature than 70°, and 
for this reason: The experi- 
ment of J. J. demonstrated 
that his plants, planted in open — 
air on May 19th, were inferior 
to those set out on June 10th. 
Egg-plants, when they first 
germinate, are very sensitive 
to damp and to being chilled, 
and the amateur often fails to 
raise them, even with his hot- 
bed; but as they are now 
grown in all large towns, those 
wishing to try them, and not 
haying the proper means of 
raising the plants, can procure 
them at trifling expense from 
the market-gardeners or flor- 
ists of their nearest town. 
The soil they best fruit in is a 
light, sandy loam, well enrich- 
ed by decayed stable manure. 

J. J. further asks at what 
stage the egg fruit is fit for 
use. It may be used from the 
time it is the size of a turkey’s 
egg until it is at its average 
size, say five inches in diame- 
a.) ter; but it is not so good when 
the seeds indicate an appearance of ripening. 
He wants to know how best to cook it; but here 
I must decline answering, and leave him in the 


} id 
Fig. 3.—ORIGINAL TULIP.—(Z. Gesnerian 
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hands of some of your lady readers, who are 
au fait-in the-art,.and who, when they. know 
he is a bachelor; may -commiserate his case. 


jt ceil ithe halen 


Successful Hedging. 


Oo 





A few weeks ago we drove through portions 
of the States of Delaware and Maryland, and 
were surprised to see how universally the 
hedge was used as a substitute for fences. One 
of our traveling companions was a gentleman 
who was quite familiar with England, and he 
would frequently exclaim, “This is like a road 
Iremember in Kent,” or some other part of 
England, so like was the scenery and the hedge- 
rows. The Osage Orange may be said to be 
the universal hedge plant; here and there the 
Cockspur Thorn, or, as it is there called, the 
Black Thorn, and some other of our native 
thorns, are used. The Osage Orange, however, 
makes a superior hedge; not only is it more 
compact, but it presents a more pleasing green, 
its lively-looking foliage, even in a dusty time, 
making a much more cheerful appearance than 
that of the thorns.. The thorns belong to the 
Rose family, and, like all their relatives, are sub- 
ject to the attacks of numerous insects, a trouble 
from which the Osage Orange is particularly 
free. With hedges, as with ali other crops, (?) 
the best results attend the best cultivation, and 
one can no more hope to grow a hedge under 
neglect than he can expect a crop of corn to 
successfully contend with the weeds, and then 
yield seventy-five bushels to theacre. The old 
method of hedge-making, that of cutting back 
each year, and raising the hedge by regular 
stages from a broad base, is well-nigh abandon- 
ed. In preparing the ground for a hedge, it is ne- 
cessary to exercise great care in removing all 
roots of native shrubs or vines. Ifthe hedge is to 
be set upon the site of an old fence, where vines 


and creepers have become established, this is - 


especially necessary; otherwise the Cat-Brier, 
Virginia Creeper, and similar things will greatly 
interfere with the growth of the hedge. The 
plants are set about six inches apart, and kept 
carefully cultivated. Neither grass nor weeds 
are allowed to intrude upon the young growth, 
and a fence of some kind is put up to protect it 
from injury by animals. The plants are allowed 
to grow at will for three or four years, according 
to the growth they have made, after which time 
they are “laid down,” as it is called in Dela- 
ware, or “slashed,” as they say out West. This 
operation is performed in spring, and consists 
in bending the plants over and cutting each one 
half-way or more through, at a point three or four 
inches above the surface, and laying it down 
upon the preceding one. After this operation 
both the partially severed stump and the tops 
that have been laid down throw up innumerable 
shoots and form a broad and dense thicket, 
which is soon ready to be shaped into the pro- 
per form fora hedge. By this treatment a full, 
thick bottom is secured—so thick, that a rabbit 
can hardly get through it, and several prunings 
during the early growth are saved. The after 
treatment consists in giving two, and frequently 
three, prunings each year. The cutting, being 
done while the wood is still soft, is very rapidly 
performed. A simple knife, like a corn-cutter, is 
the implement generally preferred. The finest 
hedges we saw were those upon the estate of 
D. J. Blackiston, Esq., Kent Co., Md. This 
gentleman has five miles of hedging, and they 
are justly a matter of pride to him. He stated 
that last year he kept an account of whrat it cost 
him to keep his hedge in order. The work was 





done by one of his.regular hands and the time 
that. he deyoted to the,hedge: came to $26. 
Those who wonld see syhedging successfully 
practiced, not as. a matter @f raral adornment, 
but as one of farin fond uld visit Kent 
Co., Maryland, and Kent ©o., Delaware. 






The Fraxinella. F 
BY CHARLES NING. 


[In a description. of Fraxinells, given last 
August, we referred toa horticulturist with 
whom the plant is a gréat fayorite. We had in 
mind Mr. Charles Downing, whose experience 
with herbaceous plants is more extensive than 
that of any one of our acquaintance. Mr. 
Downing kindly supplements our article with 
the following interesting notes.—Ep.] 

“In your notice of the Fraxinella, in the 
August number, you state that it does not pro- 
duce seed very abundantly. I have always 
found it in quantity, but it should be gathered 
before fully ripe, because the seed-vessels, when 
quite ripe, burst, and the seed is lost. Sow it 
as soon as ripe, or soon after, in the open 
ground, and on the approach of winter cover it 
an inch or two deep with dry muck or some rub- 
bish, to prevent the frost from throwing out the 
seed. This covering should be removed when 
the seed begins to vegetate in the spring. 
Plants grown from seed do not flower until 
three or four years old, but they are better than 
those grown from divisions of the root. 

“The statement that the resinous secretion of 
the plant will burn is true, as I know from ex- 
perience. When the plant is in flower apply 
of a damp evening a light to the lower part of 
the flower spike, and the resinous matter will 
burn with a flash. This will succeed with each 
cluster only once the same season, as the com- 
bustible matter is burned off.” 
> et QD fe > ee 

Notes from the Pines, 

Tue WEATHER.—It has rained every three 
days, or else there have been three rains in one 
day, and nothing flourishes but weeds. Light, 





4 sandy soil has been kept so wet, that moss and 


other low forms of vegetation form a green film 
upon it. Egg-plants grow as large as a bushel 
basket, and do not give a fruit; tomatoes decay 
before they are fully ripe; melons and squashes 
are all vines and no fruit, and sweet-potato 
plants find so much to do above ground, that 
they can not attend to their proper business. 
Things looked so badly, that I hardly cared to 
go about the garden. Just about at the worst 
of it I chanced to visit the garden of a million- 
aire, who was able, if he chose to do it, to put 
& man on every square rod of ground and tell 
him to keep it clean. This gentleman’s garden 
was so much more weedy than mine, that I came 
home quité contented. 

Lma BEeans.—For two years my Limas have 
been well-nigh a failure. Last year I used some- 
body’s superphosphate, and this year the Com- 
munipaw Plant-food. These are good fertilizers 
for most things, but they are very bad for Limas. 
Good stable-manure is the thing for them. 

Asparacus Brean.—I never happened to 
grow this bean before the present year, and only 
regret that I put in so few. It is a pole-bean, 
and bears.a very long pod. As asnapor string 
bean, it proves most delicious, cooking with a 
tender marrowness that is delightful. 

Tue Tropny TomaTo.—Last year I was 
obliged to report a perfect failure with the 





Trophy. I, took unusual pains, with it, and 
trained my plants to single stakes. The fruit 
clusters were so heavy, that they bent and con- 
stricted the stem which held them to that degree 
that circulation was stopped, or so far checked 
that as soon as the fruit attained its full size it 
decayed instead of ripening. This year I tried 
several methods of training. That which has 
given the best results, or at least as good as any, 
has been no training at all. After the brush for 
the early peas had served its purpose, it wag 
gathered into fagots and laid alongside of the 
tomato vines, which were allowed to sprawl 
about at will, and only had their over-luxuriance 
held in check by an occasional pinching. Such 
abundance and such excellence of fruit com- 
pensated for last year’s disappointment. 


My Bra Pear-Tree.—When I came upon 
the place I found a large pear-tree, some twenty- 
five or more feet high, and reputed worthless, 
For the last two years it fully sustained its 
reputation. Early in September it would shed 
its foliage, leaving a great quantity of the most 
miserable cracked and forlorn-looking fruit 
imaginable. No baking nor stewing would 
soften their obdurate hearts, and when asked 
what kind of a pear that was I always answered, 
‘“‘Cast-iron.” In the press of other matters I 
failed to graft it. When I was able to go out 
this spring, I found that the housemaid, to save 
afew steps, had all through the winter thrown 
the chamber slops at the foot of this tree. So 
freely had they been used, that the grass all 
around was killed. I almost hoped that the 
tree had been killed also, but it took on an un- 
usual appearance of health. The foliage and 
the fruit looked quite different from what they 
had ever done before, and upon examining the 
tree a few days ago I found that I had some 
bushels of Duchesse of a very fair size, and 
which had they been thinned would have been 
very fine. So much for this accidental manur- 
ing. Before that, Van Mons himself would not 
have recognized the tree as a Duchesse. 

GrapPes.—What an amount of abuse has 
fallen to the share of those of us who have ad- 
vocated the Concord! While we have freely 
admitted that the fruit is not by any means of 
the first class, we have claimed that fruit of a 
moderate quality was much better than none, 
and held that if a person wished grapes, he 
should plant the Concord to rely upon, and then 
experiment with as many others as he chose. 
There are my vines, some thirty or forty vari- 
eties; the Concords are loaded with fruit, the 
foliage perfect, and almost all the rest so much 
injured by mildew as to be unable to ripen their 
fruit. What seems the strangest, is that the 
Croton and Senasqua,which are more thoroughly 
foreign than any others in my collection, should 
be completely exempt from mildew, and that 
pure natives on either side of them are almost 
ruined. About the meanest grape in my soil is 
the Salem. I know it does splendidly. else- 
where, but I have a four-year-old vine and 
some younger ones that are the poorest apolo- 
gies for vines that one need wish to see. Much 
talk was made about the Black Hawk a few 
years ago. My vines have fruited this year, 
and a miserable foxy thing it is. It is worse 
than the Martha, which is high dispraise. 

Vine InsEcts.—The heavy rains seem to have 
been unfavorable to the development of insects, 
The cabbage pest, which began thg season in 
such a threatening manner, is scarcely to be 
found, and grape-vines have been nearly free 
of insects; for weeks I have not seen a Vine 
Fretter or “Thrips.” The fall Web-worm 
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(Hyphantria textor), w hich spreads its tent as it 
moves along, does not seem to mind the rain, 
and is unusually abundant. What an omnivor- 
ous thing it is; there is scarcely an ornamental 
or fruit tree or vine upon which it will not make 
itself at home, and it.has bee more than usually 
troublesome upon the grape. Its web is almost 
invisible, and if is not usually discovered until 
considerable mischief ‘is done. 

Buas anp BuGoLoersts.—The most destruc- 
tive insect upon our cucumbers, melons, and 
all plants of that family is the Northern Lady- 
bird (Zpilachne borealis).. Here the Striped-bug 
and the Squash-bug are innocent in comparison 
with this, which goes through the vines like a 
devouring fleme. It is a yellow Lady-bird, with 
seven black spots upon each wing-case, and 
has a yellow larva bearing curiously branched 
black spines. Both perfect insect and larva eat 
the leaves at a fearful rate. It is the only 
known Lady-bird that is a vegetable-feeder, and 
it makes up for the abstemiousness of all the 
rest. ©. V. Riley, the State Entomologist of 
Missouri, was here a short time ago. They do 
not have the Zpilachne in» Missouri—blessed 
people !—and it was gratifying to see him “ go 
for” the specimens. Hewas heartily welcome. 
How refreshing it is to meet with an enthusiast 
in any departmentiof science! Missouri presents 
an example that some of the older States might 
well follow. She keeps a throughly competent 
entomologist in the field, and publishes his re- 
ports in handsome style, with great promptness. 
In New York, the matter is left to that remark- 
ably ponderous and slow-going body, the State 
Agricultural Society. They have an entomolo- 





not. Then, ifhe has any thing to communicate, 
in two or three years it may get before the peo- 
ple, or such of the people as happen to get the 
antiquated volume of reports. 
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The Plum Curculio. 








Tt would be interesting to have a list of the 
various methods proposed for the extermination 
of the curculio. Almost every year we have 
a secret preparation or other remedy proposed. 
It is never heard of afterwards, and we go on 
in the only known certain way, catching and 
killing. The latest new method comes from 
Col. Hardee, at Jacksonville, Florida. He pro- 
poses to frighten the “little Turk” out of his 
wits by means of concussion. He says: “I 
placed two pounds of powder in the hollow of a 
live-oak stump immediately in the vicinity where 
they (the curculios) promised the entire destruc- 
tion of some plums, peaches, etc. The powder 
was fired off one calm night, and it not only 
destroyed every curculio, but every winged in- 
sect in my entire orchard.” He claims that 
concussion is ‘the greatest fertilizer known.” 

Our Southern cotemporaries are giving con- 
siderable space to this matter. A correspondent 
of the Rural South-Land writes as follows: 
‘Subsequent experiments have been made upon 
various crops by other persons carrying out 
Col. Hardee’s idea, and especially in the destruc- 
tion of the caterpillar in a cotton field, until 
Col. Hardee now claims that concussion may be 
economically used as a specific against the ray- 
ages of insects upon the vegetable kingdom. 
He further claims that it was by the frequent 
concussion of heavy artillery that the ravages 
of the yellow fever were prevented, and did not 
prevail in any of the Southern cities during the 
late war.” This is, of course, one of those matters 
that can only be settled by experiment. 








Should | 


the effects of concussion prove to be as destruc- 
tive to insects as Col. Hardee claims, we can not 
only turn our swords into plowshares and our 
spears into pruning-hooks, but our artillery into 
curculio-catchers. Dr. Hull’s curculio-catcher 
will please stand aside and let Hardee’s battery. 
come up, A gentleman of our acquaintarice has 
a fine lot of plum-trees, which hasan previous 
years given him good crops—jatring and killing 
the curculio having been,faithfully followed, 
He saw it somewhere stated that’ the fumes of 
carbolic acid would keep away the inseétg. “So 
corn-cobs, saturated with the acid, wete hung 
all over the trees, and the jarring abandoned. 
The result is, not a single plum, but the trees 
have a very unique appearance, on account of 
the numerous corn-cobs that are suspended all 
through them. We shall be very glad to record: 
some well tested and successful method ‘of 
warding off the attacks of the curculio, but at 
present we are unable to recommend any thing, 
except jarring the trees, catching, and killing. 
—s © ee > 

Be Just to the Gardeners, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_—~—o— 


A friend called at my office last week and 
asked me if I could recommend him a gardener 
who could manage his place. Knowing that 
already he had one of the best men in the vicin- 
ity of New York, I asked him what was the 
matter. He replied, that Mr. —— was perfectly 
incompetent, that his grounds were overgrown 
with weeds, and every thing in disorder. Further 
inquiries elicited the fact that he had reduced his 
assistants, to curtail expenses, which, coupled 





cist who sometimes reports and sometimes does | _ - tet hepa ney eevee —— 
< | with rain during the whole of August, readily 


accounted for the weeds and disorder. All who 
have had any experience in working the ground 
know that during periods of such incessant sum- 
mer rains as we have had for the past six weeks, 
the labor of two men is hardly equal to that of 
one, and consequently, if additional assistance 
has not been given to meet such contingencies, 
nothing else can be expected but weeds and 
disorder. It is short-sighted economy to with- 
hold labor in the garden or on the farm, 
whether it be worked for pleasure or for profit. 
Surely it is any thing but pleasing to see grounds 
overgrown with weeds, and as to profit, we all 
know that weeds in the ascendency are the 
bane of all profit to the worker of the soil. 

Ten minutes of this kind of reasoning seem- 
ingly convinced my friend that he rather than 
his gardener was at fault. 
<< —nt @ 


Large Collections of Fruit. 











When we take the fruit lists of our nursery 
catalogues, and those given by our pomological 
writers, and compare the hundreds of varieties 
of apples and pears, for instance, with those 
that are actually to be found in the market, we 
see that the proportion of varieties really 
grown is very small in comparison with those 
that are known. In the absence of public col- 
lections we can not be too grateful to such men 
as Ellwanger & Barry, Col. Wilder, Charles 
Downing, and many others, who for many years 
have kept up, at great expense, large experi- 
mental orchards. The number of varieties of 
the pear that will bring a good price in the 
market, may be counted on the fingers, while 
those in the catalogue can be told by hundreds. 
Some Western fruit-grower has said“that in 
the Chicago market they only know Bartletts 
and pears—all besides the popular Bartlett not 
being considered worthy of a name. Every 





novice in fruit-growing makes the mistake of 
planting too many varieties of any one fruit. 
When he comes to market his fruit, he finds 
that he has a miscellaneous lot of unpopular 
kinds, gnd.not enough:of,any one sort to make 
a respectable éonsignment. In ‘fruit-planting 
for market there shouldbe varieties enough to 
extend over thie Season, and these of such kinds 
as are known in ‘the market. We think that 
our Horticultural and other societies make a 
mistake in offering large premiums for the 
largest collections of ‘apples, -pears, etc. 
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Pears in: Orchard Culture» 


* Peat cnltate’ may be inleaabe in two aspeote, 
Tie amateur who has‘a few trees in his garden 
grows his trees as pets, cultivates them for the 
love of it,'and it makes but little difference to 
him hew much his pears have cost him a dozen, 
so that they are from his own trees and the re- 
sults of his own labor. With ‘one who sets out 
trees by the thousand with a view to profit from 
the sale of the fruit, the cost of his fruit is a 
matter of great consequence, . and whatever 
affects the health of his trees-or the quality of 
his fruit appeals at once to his pocket. Those 
who have not been over the ground can have 
but little idea of the extent to which pear cul- 
ture has been undertaken in Delaware and the 
adjoining counties of Maryland. A recent trip 
through this section of country enabled us to 
see successes and failures, and a few notes on 
these may be of interest to those contemplating 
pear culture. In visiting a Jarge number of 
orchards we found that success in raising pears, 
as with other crops, only attended good cultiva- 
tion. While we saw partial failures in some 
cases where good culture had been given, we saw 
no instance in which good crops accompanied 
neglect. At Newark, Del., there are two very 
instructive orchards. One of these belonged 
to Randolph Peters, Esq., who has removed his 
nursery to Wilmington, but still retains at New- 
ark a pear orchard of 10,000 trees. These trees 
have been set nine years and comprise standards 
and dwarfs in equal proportions. The rows are 
twenty feet apart, and the intervening spaces 
have been cropped with corn every year. An 
annual manuring is given to the corn crop and 
incidentally to the pear-trees. The leading 
varieties are Bartlett, Duchesse, Buffum, Seckel, 
and Laurence, though there are many other and 
mainly unprofitable varieties. The kinds men- 
tioned were in full bearing, in many cases the 
trees being overloaded and breaking down with 
the weight of fruit. The show of Bartletts was 
worth going far tosee. Charles Downing and 
P. T. Quinn, who were of the party, and who 
had visited the orchards of California, both de- 
clared that they saw nothing on the Pacific that 
equalled the display of Bartletts in Mr. Peters’ 
orchard. Other varieties also made a fine show. 

Abouta mile from Mr. Peters’ orchard is that 
of Prof. E. D. Porter, Professor of Agriculture 
in the Delaware College. The soil of this 
orchard was well prepared, and the trees—1,000 
of different varieties—were planted the same 
season as those of Mr. Peters, The trees, up to 
the time they were six years planted, had been 
kept thoroughly cultivated, and were considered 
models of shape, health; and productiveness. 
About this time the Gardeners’ Monthly was 
strongly advocating “ Pear-Trees in Grass,” 
and Prof. Porter was induced to try the plan. 
Cultivation was stopped, and the orchard seeded 
down to grass, The plan of the Gardeners’ 
Monthly was thoroughly carried out and the 
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grass mowed several times a year and left upon 
the ground. We visited the orchard on 
the same day that we did that of Mr. Pe- 
ters. Not a tree in it had a decent crop, 





is to cut, at the first appearance, down to sound 
wood, no matter if it takes the whole tree. Upon 
the supposition that the blight may be caused 


We some months ago made a visit to the green- 
houses of Mr. C, $. Sargent, at Brookline, Mass,, 
—an enthusiastic farmer, and a most accom- 


by a fungus—though it is only a speculation— | plished gardener. Mr. §. is arelative of Mr. Henry 





SS 
Fig. 1.—THE AZALEA HOUSE. 


many trees were quite dead, and others just 
lingering. The orchard, which was at one time 
the finest in all that region, is now such a mel- 
ancholy wreck, that the Professor keeps the gate 
locked, and no one is allowed to enter, unless 
he desires to see an “example and a warning.” 

The next most injurious thing to grass 
in a pear orchard, according to the Penin- 
sular growers, is strawberries. 
They interfere with the growth 
of the trees to such a degree, that 
many think they ‘ poison the soil.” 
Raspberries and currants between 
the rows, as they demand and allow 
of cultivation, are less objection- 
able, but the general impression is, 
that no crops save annual ones, re- 
quiring yearly manuring and abun- 
dant working, should be tolerated 
in the pear orchard. Many, if not 
most of the orchards, are planted 
With alternate dwarfs and standards. 
Where the pear stock takes root 
this plan will answer, but dwarfs, 
kept as such, are not profitable 
in orchard culture; their place is 
in the amateur’s garden. The great 
drawback to pear culture is blight, 
which, like the rain, comes upon 
the just and the unjust—those who 
cultivate their orchards, and those 
who neglect them. There is, we 
think, less blight in well-cultivated 
orchards than in others, but in the 
best kept it is sufficiently. frequent 
as to cause great discouragement. 
A tree will one day be the picture 
of vigor, health, and fruitfulness, 
and the next a mass of blackcued 
limbs, only fit to be cast into the fire. The 
ascribing this to fungus, electricity, etc., is only 
another way of acknowledging our ignorance. 
Some varieties seem to escape, and others io be 
particularly susceptible. The only thing to do 








the dead limbs should be burned. The only 
hope of the pear growers is that the blight may 
prove here, as it has in other places, periodic. 
———————@j9c8< —et @ a oe 

Fine Specimen Greenhouse Plants. 

pLeipisens 

It is never amiss to have a high standard of 
excellence set before us, and those of our read- 

















Fig. 3.—PLANTS IN THE STOVE-HOUSE. 


ers who have greenhouses, as well as those who 
have to content themselves with a few pots on 
a window-shelf, will be none the less eager 
in their endeavors, if they know what it is pos- 
sible to attain under the best circumstances. 
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Fig. 2.—THE FERNERY. 


Winthrop Sargent, whose edition of Downing’s 
Landscape Gardening is so well known. 
The accompanying illustrations are from 
photographs taken in Mr. Sargent’s houses. 
Fig. lisa view in the Azalea house, where 
we saw over a hundred very fine specimens in 
bloom. The central plant is the Azalea Indica 
Decora,” which has been brought to its pres- 
ent perfection by about thirty years 
of careful training. An offer of 
$1,000 was made for it (and refused, 
of course) some years ago. The 
circumference of the head of this 
plant is fifteen feet, and its hight 
above the tub four feet and one inch. 
At the time of our visit, it was one 
mass of rose-colored bloom, like an 
immense bouquet; and in its setting 
of other colors, it was more gorgeous 
than we had supposed it possible 
for any plant tobe. Figure 2 is a 
view of the fernery; and figure 3 of 
some of the central plants in the 
“stove”-house. The great number 
of plants with fine foliage now in 
our collections allows the cultivator 
to keep up a brilliant appearance at 
all seasons, even when there are no 
flowers. Indeed, the leaves of the 
various Marantas, Caladiums, Allo- 
casias, Cyanophyllums, and plants 
of that character are so beautiful, 
that the absence. of flowers is 
not noticed. These are only some 
of the items of an establishment 
where every thing is as nearly per- 
fect as it is possible for skill and 
attention to make it. Upon a scale 
of equal completeness with his 
greenhouses is Mr. Sargent’s dairy, which, al- 
though luxurious beyond the needs of com- 
mon farmers, combines several improvements 
well worthy of general adoption. The barn, 
and the Jersey cattle, too, are well worth a visit. 
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“THE HOUSEHOLD. | 


te (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket’? pages.) 


OOO ARRARARAOAees Or 


Little Matters and Greater Ones. 


ee 


In the primitive housekeeping of the wife of the 
Western pioneer, the skillet is the universal house- 
hold utensil. In this 
the bread is baked, 
the meat is cooked, 
and the dishes wash- 
ed. Indeed, it serves 
s0 many domestic 
purposes, that those 
fastidious about their 
food should not in- 
vestigate too closely. 
How bewildered one 
of these housekeepers 
would be could she 
visit a first-class 
house-furnishing 
store, where human 
ingenuity would 
seem to have been 
sorely taxed to in- 
vent a hundred uten- 
sils to do that which 
she had always found 
her simple skillet 
equal to! We like 
to visit a store of this 
kind, as it is wonder- 
ful to see the amount 
of thought and skill 
that have been ex- 
pended for the benefit 
of the housekeeper. It is not always the case that the 
new things are better in practice than old ones, but 
there is nevertheless the same display of ingenuity. 
What a variety of devices have been pre- 
sented for the simple purpose of beating 
anegg! We like now and then to drop 
in to the store of our neighbor Baldwin, 
in Murray street, to look at the strange 
“traps,” and exercise our ingenuity in 
guessing their uses, for some of them are 
embodied conundrums, and it takes no 
little acuteness to make out what they are 
for. As an illustration of the inventive 
skill bestowed upon a simple thing, we 
will take the nutmeg-grater. The primi- 
tive grater (fig. 1) is well enough known: 
a rough piece of tin, upon which the 
nutmeg is to be rubbed—simple and ef- 
fective. But careless people may grate 
their fingers as wellas the nutmeg. This 
may be prevented by providing a holder, 
in the shape of a wooden block with a 
hole in it (fig. 2). The nutmeg is placed 
in the hole in the block, which slides over 
the grater. The same principle is expressed in a 
different way in figure 3, where the grater forms 
an are of a circle, and the nutmeg -holder, at- 
tached to an axis, is pushed back and forth 





Fig. 1.—COMMON GRATER. 





Fig. 2.—GRATER WITH GUARD. 


over it. In these cases the nutmeg moves over 
the grater. There is another set of graters, in 
which the nutmeg is stationary and the grater 
moves. Figure 4 shows one of these, where the 














nutmeg is held in place by means of a wooden 
spring, and the grater, in the form of a disk, is 
moved against it by turning a crank, The same 
idea is carried out in the iron implement, fig. 5, in 
which both nutmeg and grater are concealed from 
sight and also from dust. These are all single-bar- 
reled graters, but in figure 6 we have what might 
be called a revolver. The grater is a short cylin- 
der, with the grating surface upon the inside. 





Fig. 3.—CURVED GRATER. 


Within the grater is another short cylinder, which 
revolves; this has upon its circumference four 
holes, at which four nutmegs are held by means of 
springs, and are brought in contact with the grat- 
ing surface as the crank is turnéd. Any of these 








Fig. 4.—WOODEN REVOLVING GRATER. 


graters do their work well. In purchasing house- 
hold or any other implements, simplicity should be 
sought, as well as efficiency. That implement that 
will do its work with the fewest parts and joints is 
to be preferred, 1s less liable to 
get out of order, to any compli- 
cated one, no matter how in- 
genious it may be in design. 





Letter from a Housekeeper. 


Dear AGricutturist: There 
is nothing I enjoy reading better 
than a practical letter from some 
unknown sister housekeeper, and 
the farther off it comes, really, 
the more interesting it seems to 
be. Although nothing definite 
may be told about the circum- 
stances surrounding her, yet 
there is just enough mystery about it to make it 
pleasant to enlarge upon it in the imagination. It 
is astonishing how often I think of the mother, 
and her interesting family, who wrote the short but 


| for the sym- 





touching letter which appeared in one of the back 
numbers of the Agriculturist. You know the letter 
I refer to— 
“From an 
Overworked 
Woman.” 

When I am 
weary, and tir- 
ed, and over- 
done, I just 
think of her, 
and somehow 
I feel better 


pathy. I won- 
der if she won’t 
write to us 
again, and let 
us Agriculturist 
sisters know 
how she is get- 
ting along? If 
she has drop- 


ped down in 
the harness, let 
us know it 


from her hus- 
band or some 
neighbor, that 
her sisters may 
shed a tear to 
her memory. 
I find this hot 
weather thatit is difficult to make bread without the 

Dovueu Turnine Sour before I can get it baked; 
80 lately I have taken the precaution to add a-little 
carbonate of soda to the sponge. I use for my 
baking of twelve ordinary-sized loaves about two 
thirds of a teaspoonful, well dissolved in plenty of 
warm water. I have not had sour bread since I 
have done so, and I have followed this practice since 
early in the summer. As there is not the slightest 
discoloration in the bread, I know by this sign that 
it needed something of the kind. Ihave an idea 
that most of the flour we buy is slightly acid, but 
of course I don’t know how far I am correct about 
this, but I do fecl positive that the soda used as I 
use it, enables me to make whiter, sweeter, and 
more wholesome bread and biscuit than without. 
During the early spring, we had very poor old 
potatoes, and as the new ones were not large 
enough for the purpose, I omitted putting potatoes 
in my bread. Since the new ones have become 
large, mealy, and fully ripe, I have commenced 
using a generous quantity in the bread, and I am 
surprised to see what a great difference it makes. 
The bread is whiter, softer, firmer, and more glu- 
tinous-looking, and keeps moist much longer. Be- 
ing 4 young housekeeper, I have often questioned 
with myself the utility of putting potatoes in 
bread. Since this experiment has been thrown in 
my way, my mind is fully made up, and I think I 
shall never again omit them. We are all fond of 





Fig. 5 —IRON REVOLVING GRATER. 
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Fig. 6.—FOUR-BARRELED REVOLVING GRATER. 


Brscurts, and as I think raised biscuits the best, 
I always reserve a quantity of the raised dough for 
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a good pan of biscuit for tea. I leave about as much 
dough as would make a good-sized loaf of bread, 
and I add to it, well working it in, a piece of short- 
ening as langeyas a duck’s egg. I let it rise again, 
and themmold and cut into biscuits. I let the bis- 


cuits touch in th , and I am yery careful to set 
them perfectly even with one another, just so many 
and no more, ‘ways. Some housekeepers are 


not particular about this, and the biscuits look very 
ugly, One great secret in making good biscuits is 
to have them well risen. I have noticed that the 
same dough takes longer to rise in biseuit shape 
than if a loaf Of bread had been designed. Have 
any of my sister ekeepers observed the same 
thing ? t leaving them to rise long enough is, I 
think, why some people fail to have light and white 
biscuit. ere biscuits are made by themselves, 
and for any espécial occasion, new milk is much 
better with which to wet the sponge, as the bis- 
cuits will be much whiter, and the whole appear- 
ance will be bétter. Many persons, especially in 
the country, can use niilk entirely for all the bread, 
but persons residing in the city are glad if they can 
afford milk to raise their biscuits. 

GREEN-GraPE Prie.—In the absence of other 
materials, and a friend having recommended me to 








do so, I have been making pies of green grapes. | 


They take a good deal of sugar; that is the chief | 


objection to them. I have at times added a few 
grains of sodain order to neutralize some of the 
acid, so as to use less sugar. The pie would then 
be very good; but for those who can afford it, no 
soda, and the full complement of sugar, will give 
better satisfaction to most tastes. The stones are 
now soft, and I do not remove them. I fancy that 
as the grapes get riper they will make a better pie 
than now—though we all agree that green-grape 
pie is excellent, and quite equal toa green goose- 
berry pie. My neighbor, Mrs. Sargent, makes a 

GREEN-GRAPE STEW, which, she tells me, with 
plenty of sugar added, makes a good sauce for tea, 
in ease nothing less expensive is convenient. 


GREEN-GRAPE JELLY.—There is hardly any finer 
jelly than that made from green grapes. Just be- 
fore they turn color is the time to gather them. 


GraPe JELLY.—Ripe grapes make an excellent, 
fine-flavored, handsomely colored jelly. Strip from 
the stems any quantity of ripe and quite sound 
grapes. Extract the juice in the oven or over the 
fire, bruising them as slightly as possible, and using 
a wooden spoon to stir them up. After the grapes 
have burst, strain the juice through a flannel bag, 
twice. Then boil up the strained juice, and let it 
boil for twenty minutes. Now stir in the sugar, 
and boil for fifteen minutes, stirring constantly. 


Grape CaTsuP.—Ripe grapes, with sugar, vine- 
gar, cloves, and’ other spices, boiled until tender, 
make an excellent relish to eat with cold meat. 


SquasH Pirz.—We have had so many squashes of 
all kinds this summer, that we were at a loss to 
know whatto dowiththem. We gave agood many 
away. Wehad some white scallop summer squash, 


which we considered wonders in their way. One | 


fellow struck us as so rkabie in shape and size, 
that husband took it to a butcher’s shop and had 
it weighed,, It turned the scale over four pounds 
and a half Now, I suppose some farmer, with 
plenty of good land, and all the guano and super- 
phosphates and home-made what-do-you-call-’ems 
at his command, will laugh when he reads of our 
boasting over a four-and-a-half-pounder of a sum- 
mer squash, but he must remember that we didn’t 
have any Peruvian nor superphosphate stuffs to 
coax ’em with, but just planted the seed in the 
bare ground. But I was telling about squash pies. 
I think them most as good as pumpkin pies. As I 
had no recipe just at hand, I made them according 
to my judgment, and the result suited the children, 
at any rate. Boil untibvery tender any quantity of 
squash which has been previously peeled and freed 
from seeds. Mash until perfectly smooth. To about 
one pint of the pulp add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a grated nutmeg, a half-pint of new milk, 
and two eggs well beaten. Bake in a tin plate, 
lined with a good paste, as a custard pie is made. 











Home Topics, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 


—_—o— 


A CovER FoR AN OPEN SEWING MAcuHINE.— 
This may be made very easily of an oblong piece 
of calico or linen, with rounded corners, hemmed 
around the edge. Astrong string may be run in 
the hem, to tie under the edge of the iron machine 
upon the wooden stand. This protects the machinery 
from dust, and from meddlesome little fingers. 

What object is served, I wonder, by rounding one 
end of the spools of cotton? Some of our best 
machine thread comes in that way; and in using 
it with machines where we sew directly from the 
spool (at least, in using it with Grover & Baker’s 
machine), it is extremely annoying to have the 
thread run off faster than it is needed, and twist 
around the spindle, as it does from the rounded 
end when we put on a new spool. 


Nigut-Gowns.—There are persons who do not 
seem to see the “sense” of night-gowns, especially 
of men’s night-shirts. They may admit that it is 
quite reasonable for a man who wears fine starched 
linen about his daily business, to change to a 
plainer garment at night, especially if he cares for 
asmall laundry bill. But whyshould a farmer take 
the trouble to put on a night-shirt ? 

Because the garment he has worn all day is so 
saturated with the perspiration of the wearer—the 
insensible if not the sensible perspiration—that it 
needs 2 good airing before further service. It is 
not tidy to sleep in it, especially if another person 
occupies the same bed. A due regard to the laws 
of health would lead us all—men, women, and 
children—to remove every article of clothing worn 
during the day on going to bed, changing to gar- 
ments at night that have been well aired during 
the day. The habit of rolling up night-gowns in 
the morning, as soon as taken off, and placing them 
under the pillows, results from the same ignorance 
that leads housekeepers to make beds before they 
have been well aired in the morning. 

Night-drawers, for young children of both sexes, 
have several advantages over the ordinary gowns. 
When properly made, they keep their place*much 
better during the night, so that children who throw 
off the bed-spreads have at least one covering left. 
They are also a better protection to modesty, 
where several children are undressing and frolick- 
ing together. They should be made very long in 
the body, and very short in the legs, comparatively 
—though they should cover the little feet in win- 
ter. The opening reaches the whole length of the 
back to the legs, and should have a wide lap, and 
button securely together, to keep the back from 
exposure to cold. They look loose and bagging, 
but are very comfortable. 

Men’s night-shirts are made about the same as 
their day-shirts, only longer in the body, and with- 
out bosoms and wristbands for starching. A flan- 
nel night-gown, to be worn over an ordinary muslin 
one, is a great comfort in very cold weather. 


HoMEs FOR THE HomeELzEss.—As cold weather 
approaches, and our thoughts run ahead to prepara- 
tions for the comfort of our own beloved families 
during the coming winter, let us see if we can not 
draw a little closer together in our homes, and so 
make room for some of the Lord’s little ones who 
may be left to perish without our help. In all the 
great cities of our country they may be found. 
There are thousands who need comfortable Chris- 
tian homes to save them from lives of vice and 
crime. And there are thousands of comfortable 
Christian homes in our land where there is room 
for a poor, unfortunate child of poverty and ignor- 
ance, and where the hearty adoption of such a dese- 
crated little image of the Lord, “in His name,” 
would be a great benefit to the family adopting it. 
Careful training and kind treatment might make of 
the little waif a valuable member of the family and 
of general society. The moral culture of the self- 
denial involved in such training, and the reflex in- 
fluence of patience and kindness, are not among 
the least of the blessings sure to follow such adop- 
tion, if made from pure motives. The golden rule 





is grossly violated sometimes by those who adopt 
orphan children. Such little ones are treated like 
little slaves by some selfish people. If our children 
were left poor and orphaned among strangers, what 
treatment should we desire for them? Is the test 
absurd? Centuries ago, there lived on earth One 
who made the test of Christianity our love for our 
brethren—for the poorest, lowest, and vilest— 
a love that would rush to their succor from degrad- 
ing conditions of life. I often use the word 
*Christian,’? but hardly in the technical sense— 
never as necessarily synonymous with “ church. 
member” or ‘‘ professor of religion.’” So when I 
bespeak “‘ Christian homes” for homeless wander- 
ers, Iam thinking of the homes where Love and 
Duty preside, 

The children of ignoranee and vice increase so 
fast, we must work at both ends of reform move. 
ments if we really mean to do what we can toward 
true civilization; must stretch out helping hands 
toward the fallen in all possible places, and must 
work even more earnestly to keep the young from 
the same sad fate. 


THE AGRICULTURIST AND THE CHILDREN.—My 
small children welcome the coming of the Agricul- 
turist with about the same eagerness with which 
they hail their own little green-covered ‘‘ Nursery.” 
Both are equally profitable to them, I think, though 
in different ways. Of course, they can not appre- 
ciate the reading of the Agricultwrist (except the 
easiest part of that contained in the children’s de- 
partment), but they are full of questions about the 
pictures, and they learn something of natural his- 
tory and botany from the pictures in the Agricul- 
turist, with the explanations they coax from us. 

I groan sometimes because I can not have the 
privilege of reading an illustrated paper or book in 
their presence without knowing that they are long- 
ing to have me show them the pictures, and ‘‘sing 
*bout dat,’’ as the youngest one pleads. But there 
is great delight in supplying their honest needs for 
knowledge with that which is wholesome and of 
lasting benefit. Many children are stuffed with 
any kind of intellectual husks that come handy, 
when they ask for stories or beg to see pictures. 

Some of my friends seem to suppose that my lit- 
tle ones are peculiar in their aptitude for natural 
science, when they hear the five-year-old boy talk 
so familiarly about the physiology of plants and 
insects. Even the two-year-old toddler is fast 
learning the names of the weeds in the yard, as 
well as of the flowers in the garden, and begins to 
ask, with comical seriousness, ‘‘Is dat in ’e same 
family ?”’ from hearing her brother inquire so often 
about the family relationships of plants and ani- 
mals, and even of fabrics and kinds of cooked food. 


But I can not believe that the natural inclination 
of these two children toward the observation of 
natural facts is above the average of children. Iam 
thankful that we have been “led” in this way, and 
I believe that my children will be thankful some 
day that a taste for these pursuits was cultivated in 
them (or allowed a chance to grow) before the too 
common pap of average Sunday-school books, and 
stories of fairy-land, and narrations of the every- 
day incidents of chiki-life, in repeated easy doses, 
had almost hopelessly demented them. 

I used always to choose the easy reading for my- 
self when I was a little girl—tke little stories or 
baby novelettes. I had friends who regretted this, 
but the mischief had been done long before they 
thought of care in the matter. The little hands of 
my babies have led me nearer to nature, to learn 
something of her wonderful secrets, in order that 
I may teach and delight them with things more 
beautiful and wonderful than any fanciful traveler 
ever found in any imaginary fairy-land. 


But I was going to tell how glad my boy and I 
were to find the ‘‘ Arrowhead” pictured and de- 
scribed in the Agriculturist for July. It had proved 
too much for me with my old botany to decide 
upon. Other wild flowers are pictured every month 
that are the faces of friends familiar to us in the 
woods around, and whose names we haye learned 
only within the last few years. 
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Churns and Bottles. 
BY ‘‘CARLETON.” 


Churning! What would you say, my young friends, if 
you were riding over one of the great prairies of the 
North-west, away out on the frontier, fifty miles from 
any house, and were to find an old woman churning but- 
ter? Do you say that it is not a likely story? Well, but 
you can see such sights on the frontier. I have been 
traveling day after day over these green fields of the 
North-west, and have driven my horse almost a hundred 
miles without seeing a house, but I saw hundreds of 
wagons moving in long procession over the prairies, 
their white canvas tops fluttering in the wind, and droves 
of cattle and sheep following behind. Boys and girls, 
with bare feet and frowazy heads, were driving them. 
There was a chicken-coop on every wagon, and a pig-pen, 
and the roosters were crowing, and the pigs grunting, 
and the sheep and lambs were bleating, and there was 
music from one end of the train to the other. These 
were settlers who had sold out their farms in Wisconsin 
and Iowa, and were moving on to Dakota, to find new 
homes in one of the richest valleys in the world, on the 
banks of the Red River of the North. 

But about the churning. The teams had gone into 
camp for the night; the oxen were unyoked, and were 
feeding on the tall grass; the cows had been browsing 
by the roadside all day long, and were glad to stand still 
and chew .their cuds while the big girls milked them. 
The boys picked up some brush and sticks of wood, and 
kindled a fire, and went down to the brook and brought 
up pails of water. The women got their frying-pans 
down from the wagons, and hunted up pieces of pork 
from a barrel, and in a very short tinte there was a de- 
lightful smell of fried pork floating out on the evening 
air. And there a clattering of tin plates and cups, and 
knives and forks, which the little barefooted girls took 
out from a box beneath the wagon-seat. While all this 
was going on, the gray-headed grandmother sat in her 
chair on the green grass, churning the milk in an old- 
fashioned dash-churn, and they all seemed to be just as 
happy and as contented as if they were at home. 

I think that the old grandmother had the hardest work 
todo. When I was a little boy, I used to hate churning. 
I never could see any fun in lifting the dasher, and send- 
ing it down with a jab, hour after hour. It made my 
arms and back ache, and once I declared I would go 
without butter rather than churn. This gray-haired 
woman seemed to like it, and as I saw her lifting the 
dasher so steadily, it set my thoughts running over what 
I had seen in the way of butter-making in years gone by, 
and I remembered how vexed I used to get when the 
butter wouldn’t come; how once I began to churn in the 
morning, and kept at it all the forenoon and all the after- 
noon, and lost my temper, and wished the old churn was 
in Halifax, and, finally, got so mad that I jabbed the 
dasher down so hard that I split it, and came near staving 
a hole through the bottom; and how I churned, and 
churned, and churned, and still it wouldn’t come, and 
went to bed with the back-ache, and got up in the morn- 
ing and found the butter had come of its own accord in 
the night, and came to the conclusion that I had made a 
fool of myself by getting angry. 

The witches used to get into the cream. People be- 
lieved in witches when I was a little boy, and I can just 
remember that one of the hired girls burnt out the old 
witch by dropping a red-hot iron wedge into the cream, 
and then the butter came at once. I never could find out, 
however, what became of the old witch. 

I have seen a great many kinds of churns, with cog- 
wheels, floats, rollers, paddles, dashers, rockers, and 
patent contrivances to make the butter come, but the 
funniest and queerest churn I ever saw was in the East- 
ern country ; and it undoubtedly was just such a churn 
as Abraham, and Jacob, and all the old farmers that we 
read about in the Bible had in their households. It was 
a funny affair, and if you were to guess a dozen times I 
do not believe you could tell how it was made. It had 
no dasher; there was not a cog-wheel about it. It was 
made of raw hide—the skin of a goat, taken off from the 
animal with great care, and the hairy side turned in, and 
sewed neatly and tightly together with the sinews of the 
creature. It was sewed so well and so closely, that it 
was water-tight. That is the way they make bottles in 
the old countries. I think it likely that Hagar had just 
such a water-bottle when Abraham sent her, with the lit- 
tle scapegrace Ishmael, out into the desert. I never 
thought it was very gentlemanly in Abraham to turn them 
out, but he wanted peace at home, and that was the way 
they did things in those olden times. That is the way 
they make wine-bottles in the East. Glass factories are 
not often found in Asia, but there are goats enough on 
the hills, azd it is an easy matter to skin one, turn the 
skin inside out, and sew it up again—all but the neck. 





near so quickly with the hair on the inside as it other- 
wise would. When the cream is all in, a cord is tied 
around the neck, and then the boys and girls have a game 
of football. They kick the charn round the room, they 
toss it into the air, give it a lusty shaking, and keep it 
going until the butter comes. Such butter! It holds 
together well. It is about as well haired as any you can 
find in your own market. Please do not turn up your 
noses at it, for it is the best you will get. Do we eat it? 
Certainly ; and when you read abont butter and honey in 
the Bible, when you think of Samuel, David, and Daniel, 
of Paul, Peter, and the Saviour, as sitting down to dinner 
and eating bread and butter, you may be sure the butter 
was churned in such a churn. 

Upon the whole, I think I had rather have an old-fash- 
ioned dash-churn than a goat-skin, even if it does make 
my back ache. 

Minnzsora, August, 1871. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 

[An apology is due to Aunt Sué and the boys and girls 
who enjoy her Puzzle-Box. Aunt Sue wrote, asking the 
editors what day they would need her ‘‘ notices to corre- 
spondents,” and the editor whose business it was to 
write and tell her, neglected, forgot, omitted, or some- 
thing, and did not reply. She called in at the office the 
other day, on her way to the sea-shore, and was so good- 
natured abofit it, that the delinquent editor felt very much 
ashamed of himself. So if correspondents have to wait 
another month for replies, it is not Aunt Sue’s fault, for 
she is altogether too fond of corresponding with children 
to intentionally neglect them.—Ep1Tor. ] 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
1. I am composed of 11 letters: 

My 11, 10, 6, 38, is the name applied to the principal 
branch of a river. 

My 5, 2, 3, 4, is a propeller. 

My 1, 9, 8, 8, is a sort of oven. 

My 4, 6, 8, 7, is a measure. 

My whole is one of the kings of Europe. 

SQUARE WORD. 
2. Square the word “ Write.” Srar AND CRESCENT. 
BLANKS. 

(Fill the following blanks with words pronounced alike 
but spelled differently.) 

8. Will you mea 
4. The sang a plaintive 
5. ——— the men saw the 
6. ——— will read a 
%. They gave 
8 
9 


FRANK. 


? 
































a to read. 
will the tree. 
His was that of a man. 








Tue Iratian Bor. 


CROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 
10. My first is in shadow but not in storm. 
My next is in substance by not in form. 
My third is in rain but not in snow. 
My fourth is in reap but not in mow. 
My fifth is in pipe but not in bowl. 
My sixth ig in mouse but not in mole. 
My seventh is in bird but not in cage. 
My eighth is in sulky but not in stage. 
My ninth is in bran but not in meal. 
My tenth is in grouse but not in teal. 
And now, if you’re patient, and clever, and witty, 
My whole you'll discover, the name of a city. 
Unoug Ep. 
PUZZLE. 
(Make sense of the following letters.) 
il. YADOT 
OMOTO 
RRELD 
RPVLN 
OUEIA 
WTNTC 
WOFFU 
HATYO 
PROVERB PI. 
(Make five proverbs out of the following 43 words.) 
12. A good man goes to pay a debt. 
The only child goes sorrowing. 
It is easier to revenge at sixteen. 
He is to blame: health will prove it. 
Do that which is above a wrong. 
Wealth at sixty is better than a borrowing. 


E, L. Cuark. 


L. 8. C. 
ANAGRAMS. 
13. Exit rum. 18. None dip cream. 
14. Depart sea. 19. Train must enlist. 
15. Under fish. 20. In a census. 


16. Prim men’s vote. 21. Seven crags. 
17. For Mrs, Peer. 22, Tries cord. 












. & ‘ . GRE TCHEN. 
417. Illustrated Rebus,—This seems tobe a very in 
genious way of imparting good advice of a kind which 
is equally applicable to old and young. 





418. Illustrated Rebus.—That does not look very 
poetical. It seems more agricultural, with sheep, swine, 
roots, and things; yet it is two lines from a very beauti- 
ful poem that every boy and girl ought to have by heart. 





419. Ilustrated Rebus.—Aunt Sue says that the above 
rebus is a selfish man’s motto. If so, do not try to 
follow its teachings when you have made it out. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


1. Aunt Sue. 2. Lighthouse. 38. Lady’s Slipper. 4. 
Americanize. 5. Invisible. 6. Penniless. 1%. Light- 
house. 8. Gentleman. 9. Mistaken. 10. Heroine. 11. 
Romances. 12. Shivered. 13. Volcanoes. 14. Delinea- 
tion. 15. Interested: 16. Alternated, 17. Sluggishness. 
18. Orchestral. 19. Traveller: 

T 
ARE 
HEART 
PERVERT 
TRAVELLER 
FAILURE 
INLET 
JET 
R 





4 


SUMMER AND 


20. For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinec is peculiar. 

21. Presence of mind is necessary at all times. 

412. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

413. Be in haste, and remember delays are dangerous. 

414. Popping the question. 


22. Hector. 


Summer and Winter. 

How sweetly and peacefully grandma sits un- 
der the trees! She has been reading. But now 
the spectacles are laid upon the book, and the eyes 
are looking faraway. Perhaps she hears the birds 
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sing. Perhaps shesees something. But we think not. 
What she hears, are the swect voices of the girls 
who are swinging under the trees. She hears their 
happy voices,and her heart is madehappy. She 
is thinking of the time when she, too, was a child. 
She seems to hear the voices of the little girls she 
used to play with so long, long ago. She can almost 
see them again. These little girls will have a long 
road to travel before they get to be as old as grand- 
ma. How many stories the old lady can tell these 
two children in the evenings! But the stories they 
like best, begin: ‘* When I wasa girl.” And these 


two happy girls are all the happier for having 
grandma by them. They brought her chair out 
here, and then they went and invited her to come 
out and sit with them under the trees. It makes 
grandma happy to know that she is loved and that 
the girls enjoy her company. A young person 
can do much to make the last days of an old person 
happy. The birds sing sweeter to these girls be- 
cause they are kind and loving, and the heart of the 

old lady is so happy that the happiness shines out 

of her face. Dear old grandma! May you live 
| many days yet, tomake the children happy. 
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Funding Five-Twenty Bonds. 


Orrice or FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassav Sr., 
New York, Sept. 5th, 1871. 

We are strongly recommending in exchange for FivE- 
T'wENTY Bonps, soon to be called in, the s1X PER CENT 
Gotp Bonps of the CHEsaPEAKE and Onto ‘RAILROAD 
Company, now selling at 93 and interest, of which we 

. have only some $5,000,000 still unsold. The total amount 





* ELGIN. 


(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 





of the loan is $15,000,000. They are issued in denomina- | 


tions of $1,000, $500, and $100, coupon and registered, 
interest payable May and November, in New York City, 
in United States gold coin. 

The CenTraL PaciFic SIxEs, amounting to $25,885,000, 
are in sharp demand for the German markets, and any 
amount can be sold as readily as so many Five-Twenty 
Bonds; they are freely dealt in at all the prominent 
Stock Exchanges in the world, and will-soon advance to 
alarge premium, That the same result will follow with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds, on the completion of 
the road, we have no doubt. 

Holders of FIVE-TWENTIES, by conversion into CEN- 
TRAL Pacirics, retain the same rate of interest, and in- 
crease their capital about 12 per cent. By converting 
into the CHESAPEAKE AND Onto bonds the increase will 





be about 20 per cent. 

Holders of Centrals can exchange for Chesapeake and 
Ohios, and increase their capital from 7% to 8 per cent, and 
in cither case have a bond just as sure to be paid, prin- 
cipal and interest, as a Five-Twenty Bond. | 

As the amount of Chesapeake and Ohio bonds remain- 
ing unsold is so small, and the demand very great, they 
must soon be absorbed. There are very few Centrals on 
the market, and they will soon largely advance in price. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Harvey Fisk. 
A. 8S. Hatou. 


Tin-Lined Lead Pipe 


is a Block-Tin Pipe heavily coated with solid lead. | 

y its use iron-rust, lead and zinc | 
~ RR are all avoided, and general 
1ealth promoted. Price, 15 cents a 
pound for all sizes. Circular andsam- 
ple of pipe sent by mail, free. Address 
ihe COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD 
\'r’a Co., No. 213 Centre Street, New 
York. Also manufacturers of Block- 
- Pipe, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Solder, 
etc. Orders soticited, and filled at 
sight. 








The Famous Railroad Time-Keepers. 


New York CENTRAL RAILROAD, 2 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
‘ALBANY, March 26, 1870. '§ 
T. M. Avery, Esq., 
Pres’t National Watch Co., Chicago: 

Dear Siv :--In answer to your inquiries as to the Watch I 
have of your manufacture, I would say that I have carried 
it some four months, and find it a good, reliable time-keeper. 
The movements seem perfect; it runs regular, and I see no 
difference in its register of time whether I carry it about 
with me in the office or when traveling by trains. I do not 
hesitate to recommend them as reliable Watches, with per- 
fect works running with great accuraey, and well adapted 
for use of railroad men or others that wish goud Watches. 
Besides, they are the production of our own country's 
mechanics, and that, together with their merit as time- 
registers, should certainly give them preference over 
imported Watches, however good the reputation of foreign 
makers may be. Yours truly, 

J. TILLINGHAST. 


Sintilar testimonials to the above have been received from 
the General Sup’ts of the Union Pacific, tie Chicago, Alton, 
and St. L., the C. and RN. I., the C. and N. W., the Eric, 
the Hudson River, the Penn. Central, the Mich. Central, and 
the Mich. Southern Railroads. The Penn. Central I.R. are 
furnishing the Elgin Watches to their engineers. Nearly 200 


, are now in use upon that line owned by the Company. Not 


the least among the causes why this leading and splendidly 
managed road has never met with a serious accident in the 
running of its trains, is the reliability of these time-keepers, 

From the above testimony, it is claimed for them that they 
are the standard Railroad Watches of the Country. 

FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac, or the Lllustrated Article 
on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by A. D. Rich- 
ardson, sent free upon application to National (Elgin) 
Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 
Maiden Lane, New York. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


Warranted perfectly safe. Is used in over 150,000 families. 
Oil House of CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770. 108 Fulton St., New York. 
EE NOTICE AND ADVERTISEMENT in 
September number of this paper, on pages 325 and 352 
relative to 


Asbestos Rooting 
Full Seenatative Pamphlets, Price-list, and Samples of 


Roofing, Sheathing, etc., sent free. 


H. W. JOHNS, 


78 William St., New York. 


HOW, WHEN ann WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


See THe ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE, Book of one hundred 
pages, issued Quarterly (new edition JusT OUT), Contains 
Lists of ALL THE Best NEwspapers, Daily, Weekly, Relig- 
ious, A 











ricultural, Local and Political; also MAGAZINES, 
and all Periodicals devoted to class interests ; also estimates, 
showing COST OF ADVERTISING, and hints, inci- 
dents and instructions gathered from the ‘EXPERIENCE OF 
SuccessFuL ADVERTISERS. Mailed to any address FOR 
25 CENTS, Address 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All Kinds 
of Printers’ Materials, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS. ofits, 


ASTMAN BROS., Hudson, Ill. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


IS THE BEST 


In the world for exterior work upon Cottages, Villas, or 
Buildings of any kind, whether built of brick, wood, or iron. 
Itisa liquid, ready for use, and requires no oil- -thinning or 
drier. Purest white, and any desired shade, can be had in 
packages from one gallon upwards. 

Tests of six years warrant us in pronouncing it the most 
durable and beautiful ‘paint made. 

What People say: 

PETER HENDE gia SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, NEw 
York, writes, Feb. 17, 1871: 

“Tt is now a year and a half ago since I painted my resi- 
dence with the AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, and, compared 
with painting tiat 1 had done with the best White Lead and 
Oilat the same time, I find that the CoezmtcaL Parnt retains 
the color and gloss far superior to the lead oil. In the future 
I will use no other.” 

J. V. NICHOLS, ARCHITECT AND CIVIL 
ORANGE, N. J., writes, March: 

“Over two years . ago I had my house painted with the 
AVERILL Patnr, and trom close observation think it supe- 
rior to the best English White Lead—covers better, retains 
its gloss, and does hot crack or chalk off—in fact, becomes 
firmer with age. I think it cheaper because of these quali- 
ties, allowing first cost the same. From my experience, the 
colors stand much better than any other Paint in use.” 

Mr. J. S. VALENTINE, of YoNKeERS, NEw York, says, 
July 28, i8i1: 

“He painted his house two years ago, one coat only, with 
the AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, and that it is as good ‘to-day 
as when first applied. It beats English and all other_Leads 
for beauty, and its durability is beyond question. Would 
have required two coats had he used Lead,” ete. 


Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 
nished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


32 Burling Slip, New York ; 
Or, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ask for the AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, and take no other, 
as many have purchased imitations, supposing it was ours, 


and been swindled. 
MAPLE SUGAR. 
8, send stamp for our Cir- 


Farmers who own Sugar Cam 
cular and Treatise on the manufacture of extra sugar and 
syrup. ae 3g 

H. S. MACHINE Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





ENGINEER, 








For Ist-class Pianos, sent on trial—no Agts. 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES: 
We make a Specialty 


of sending Single Waltham Watches by EX- 


PRESS to any City, Town, or Village in the 
United States, with the BILL TO COLLECT 


ON DELIVERY. 

YOU CAN OPEN THE PACKAGE 
AND EXAMINE THE. WATCH 
BEFORE PAYING THE BILL, 


AND IF NOT AS EXPECTED 
YOU NEED NOT TAKE IT. 
The Prices are all REDUCED: 


SOLID SILVER WATCHES, $15. 
SOLID GOLD WATCHES, $60. 


Do not order a Watch till you have first - 
sent for our Descri ce PRICE-LAST, w' 
explains the different kinds, gives weight and 
quality of the Cases, with prices of each. 

Send for a Price-list, and state that you saw 
this in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 


The ~ Universal.” 








A CompLetzc CLorHes-WrinceEr. — The latest 
improved Universal Wringer. Has movable metal. 
clamps and thumb-screws for fastening to any-sized' 
tub; a folding shelf or apron for carrying the, 
clothes over the edge of the tub or machine; com-, 
pound wooden spring-bars, to equalize the pressure 
of the rolls; a patent stop, to prevent the rolls 
from letting the cogs out of gear. In short, every- 
thing which ingenuity can invent has been pressed 
into service to make The Universal a complete 
Wringing Machine.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker, of 
Sept. 9th, 1871, 


““Clothes- Wringer (best—Universal).””—American 
Agriculturist. 


(See Premium List and Notice in October No. of 
American Agriculturist.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, 
R. C. BROWNING, Pres’t, 
32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


4'7,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
[2 Send for Price-Lists, 
Address 





BUFFALO, N. Y¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 


local or traveling, with an 

¢ 83 to $20 0 dav selling our 
é Clothes-Lines? They last 
Jorever. Sample free, so there is no risk. Address at 
once, Hudson River Wire Works, cor. Water St. and 
Maiden Lane, N. ¥Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
250 a Month with Stencil und Key-Check Dies. 


Don't fail to secure Circular and Samples, free 
ENCER, Brattleboro, vt. 





Do you want an a; 
opportunity to ma 
new 7-strand White 





Addre: 
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Do you Love Flowers, Gardening, 


and Pictorial Home Reading? 
Send 10 Cents for Specimen Copies of 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


and Pietorial Home Companion. 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Cul- 
ture of Flowers for the Flower Garden and llants for Win- 
dow Gardening, or in-door ornament. Embellished with 
many exquisite illustrations, and printed in superior taste. 
Can not tail to become a general favorite among all fond of 
Flowers, or 2 charming companion for every parlor or coun- 
try home. The first of iis kind in America, and hence de- 
serving of special encouragement. Has also an abundance 
of Pictorial Home Reading. (#7 Every subscriber gets a 
Packet of Flower Seeds free, of the new Amaranthus or 
Diadem Pink. Subscribe now. Only 75 cents ayear, The 
cheapest floral paper in the world. Getupaclub. l0copies 
69 cents each. Splendid Premiums. 

Clubbed free 6 months with the Am. Agriculturist 
= * lyear “ Hearth and Home 

Any Lady, Boy, or Girl can make $3 
seribers in any village. Club Agents anc 
everywhere. Send stamp for Premium List. 
news agents everywhere. 

THREE MONTHS FOR THIRTY CENTS. 


Atrial trip with THE HORTICULTURIST and 
Journal of Rural Artand Taste. 

A handsomely illustrated Magazine, devoted to Home 
Gardening, Flowers. Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Cul- 
ture, Designs for Cottages and Garden Architecture. Inval- 
uable to every one who has a Garden or Fruit Orchard. Its 
designs of Villas and Cottages are engraved in superior 
taste. The oldest Journal of Gardening and Rural Art in 
America. Established by A. J. Downing, 1816. Valnable 
Premiums to all who bring new subscribers. Subscription 
Terms reduced to #2 per annum,if paid in advance. Club 


for $1.50 
“3.00 

= day getting sub- 
( 


‘anvassers wanted 
For sale by 


Terms: 2 copies, $3.50; 3 copies, $5; 5 copies. $7.50; 10 
copies, $10. Club Agents and Canvassers wanted everywhere. 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


A new Book, with 150 exquisite engravings, containing a 
descriptive list of all Plants suitable for Window Culture, 
and directions for their treatment. ‘Tells all about Bulbs for 
House Culture, Geraniums, Hanging Baskets, Insects, Ward- 
ian Cases, Ferneries, Conservatories, ete. Printed in an 
elegant style, and one of the most attractive Books ever is- 
sued from the American Press. Price $1.50. Post-paid by 
mail. For sale by Book Dealers everywhere, Ready Dec. 15th. Advance orders solicited from the trade, 

EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—Dy “DAISY EYEBRIGHT.” 
A delightful little treatise on Out-door Gardening for Ladies. Practical, timely, charmingly written. Can not fail to be 
universally liked. Printed in exquisite taste. Price 50 cents. For sale by Book Stores everywhere, or sent by mail on 


receipt of price. ; Z 
FOREST TREES. FOR SHELTER, ORNAMENT, AND PROFIT.—Dx ARTHUR BRYANT, Sen. 

A new book on tree planting. Gives every instruction, How to Grow Trees from Seed, How to Plant, and What to 
Plant for Screens, for Ornamentil Purposes, and for Groves. Its descriptive list of Trees and Evergrecns is the most full 
and accurate yet written. Just the work needed to meet the Forest Tree necessities of the country. The book is written 
in a simple, practical manner, and is suited to the tastes of all. Price $1.50 by mail, post paid. For sale by Book Dealers 
everywhere. 

les’? Cabinet Initial Note-Paper.—A superb novelty in Stationery, with tinted paper. Splendid jnitial. 

Perfumed. Illuminated cover. Price 50c. per box. Each box also contains a 25c. package of Flower Seeds, 
. FLORAL NOVELTIES. 

Each year I test in my garden some of the most desirable Floral Novelties of the season, and if found really worthy, 
present them as Premiums to my subscribers, or distribute them freely among the public. The following varieties I have 
found so easy of culture, and so exquisite in coloring and gorgeous beauty, that they deserve a place in every flower garden: 

e ranthus Bi-color Ruber.— beautiful blood-red foliage. Grows three feet high. A most striking 
object for bed or border planting. Packet of Seeds, value 25 cents. 

Diadem Pink.—The finest Flower Novelty introduced in years. Flower very double. Intensely brilliant color. 
Crimson and purple on white edge. Plant of luxuriant growth. Seed unusually choice and pure, Packets, value 25 cts. 

A choice of cither of the above given to every subscriber to the Cabinet or Horticulturist, cr to any one order- 
ing a single Journal on my Club List, er any book in my Catalogue of $1.50 or over. Or the Packets of Seeds will be sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 cents each. ; 

ladiolus Meyerbeer.—The finest of all the Gladioluses yet introduced. Most perfect shape. Flower large. 
Brilliant crimson. Plant vigorous and splendid, Price $1 per bulb. Given free to any one who gets up a club of twenty 
for The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, or tea for the Horticulturist, or sent to any part of the country on 
receipt of price. . 

Liliam Monstrosum.—The most magnificent of all the Lilies. Immense clusters of flowers, red or rose-spotted ; 
sometimes 50 to 100 on a single stem. Should bein every flower garden. Price 75c. Given to every one forming a club for 
either of the above journals, or sent to any part of the country on receipt of price. Fora full illustrated description of all 
these. as well as other choice and beautiful novelties, see my Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List. 

Williams’ Illustrated Catalogue of all Books on Flowers, Gardening, Rural Architecture,and Rural Life. 
The handsomest and most complete ever published. Send 5 cents for it. 

List of 100 Papers at Club Teaae. comprising the most valuable and prominent Papers and Magazines in 
the country. Clubbed with either ef my Journals, or with each other, at from 25c, to 50c. less than Publishers’ full prices 
ef each. Sent free on receipt of three-cent stamp. 


BENRYT FTF. WIGnTAMS, Prop’, 
5 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Copies of all the above Books and Journals are for Sale, or supplied from every News Stand and Book Store in the 
Country. Early orders requested from the Trade. 


CASTERS FOR SEWING MACHINES, 


Combination of Patents. 

All ladies using Sewing Machines, have experienced great annoyance and much hard work in mov- 
ing their machines from one part of the room to another for the purpose of getting better light, sweep- 
ing, etc., etc., and have wondered why somebody would not get up a Sewing Machine Caster. Every 
one has wanted them and waited for them, and now here they are. 

With a set of these Casters the machine is allowed to stand firmly on its feet (not on the Casters) 
while sewing; but by an ingenious, simple, and self-operating device, it is allowed to rest upon the 
Casters for moving about. 















Manufactured by SARCENT & CO., 70 Beekman St., New York. 


Sold by Sewing Machine Agents Generally. 


g@” On receipt of $2, we will forward a set of these casters, express paid, to the nearest express station, to any address 
im the United States north of North Carolina and Tennessec and east of the Missouri River. 

Beyond this boundary, a special arrang t as to expressage will be necessary. 

When ordering, be sure to mention the name and particular style of machine for which Casters are wanted. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILLINOIS. | START A NURSERY, OW ,20.—Secona 


2th YEAR! 600 ACRES! 18GREENHOUSES! Largest List of Trees, Plants, Seedlings, Root-Grafts, &c., tree. 
ssortment. Best Stock, Low Prices, rees, HEIKES’ NURSERIES, Dayton, 0. (Established 1822.) 











Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, Stocks, Grafts.&c. 100 Page 
Illustrated Catalogue 10 Cents. Bulb, Plant, 
Seed Catalozues, all for 10 cents. Wholesale Price-List, free. 
Send for these before buying elsewhere. - 


F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES. — 
Tulin, Linwood. Ash, Elm, Beech, Maple, Chestnut, 
Hemlock, etc. Price $2 per thonsand. and upwards. Some 
varieties by mail, 50 cents ner 100. Send stamp for Circular. 
Interests all. A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 
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| ‘PREES. 


|FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


For AUTUMN of 1871. . 





ante sinyite the, attention of Planters and Dealers to out 
STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREEs. 
GRAPE-VINES AND SMALL FRUIT. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS. 
NEW AND RARE FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. ' 


Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues re 
paid, on receipt of stamps, as follows: . vom ore 

No. 1—Fruits, 10c._ No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. No, 9_ 
Greenhouse, 10c. No, 4—Wholesale, FREE. No, 5—Bulbs, 


FREE. Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


ROCHESTER, N, y, 


Cherry- Trees, 


APPLES, PEACHES, PLUMS, AND A 
FULL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK, 


_The following CATALOGUES Will Be sent on application 
DESCRIPTIVE FrvuIT CATALOGUE. 
sad AND ILLUSTRATED 


Established 1840. 





No. & 
No, 2, ORNAMENTAr 
CATALOGUE. : 
No.3, WHOLESALE List For NURSERYMEN AND DEALErs 

HOO. Ss, & THOMAS . 


20. ' 
Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 








Cherry 
BM PPLE, 8 year O14......ccscccccces per 100, $20.00 
ae Be ee DC ” 12.50 
Standard Pear, 2,5, and 4 year.......... id 50.00 
I ee POEs he cndsdscocsnccccccess . 40.00 
CHOTA, 2 GAGS FRO asi aise 5 20sscecsvecs si 30.00 
Conover's Colossal Asparagus.......... per 1,008, 12.00 


Also a large stock of Evergreens, Ornamental Trees, 
Grape-vines, Small Fruits, Dutch Bulbous Roots, ete., ete, 





Catalogues free. Discount to the trade. 


JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENESEE VALLEY 














NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Autumn 1871. 

A superior assortment and well-grown stock of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICEs. 

Also, & large collection of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. Send 25 cents for Descriptive and Mlus- 
trated Catalogues. Wholesale List for Nurserymen, Deal- 
ers, &c., gratis. Address 


FROST & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RIVER-VIEW NURSERIES. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF 


Standard and Dwarf Pear-Trees, 


Apples, Cherries, and Peach-Trees; Grape-Vines and 
Small Fruits. Also ORNAMENTAL TREES and SH?UBS. 
Send for price-list containing description of the Aentucky 
Strawberry. dress 
CHARLES WHITNEY, Kansas City, Mo. 


$'75.000. TREES AT Auction. 


The surviving partners of the 
well-known firm of Dan’l Higgins & Sons have determined 
to sell at pubiic auction the entire stock of their world-re- 
nowned Flushing (L. 1.) Nursery, through Johnson & Miller, 
auctioneers, commencing at 11 o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
October 3d, on the premises, and continuing each day until 
the entire stock is disposed of. This sale, comprising all 
trees and shrubs known among nurserymen, will be the 
largest and most importantever made. Theattention of the 
trade in every part ef the United States is solicited. Trees 
can remain in ground six months if desired. 

Catalogues will be sent on application by JOHNSON & 
MILLER, 25 Nassau St., New York. : 


~ Pear-Trees! Pear-Trees! 


One, two, three, and four years old. 
$180 TOC $400 PER THOUSAND. 
No charge for delivery in New York City. Nurs 
of all kinds. Nursery dstablished in 1791. veinlapes: 
KING & MURRAY, Flushing, N. Y. 














000,000 Fruit, Ornamental, and Evergreen 

§ Seedlings. 200,000 three-thorned Acacia. 60,000 Ibs. 

Fruit, Tree, and Garden Seeds, wholesale and retail. Cata- 

logues gratis. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and 

Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. Seeds on commission. 
Agents wanted. 


EACH-TREES, — One year from bud, 

- Sto 5 feet high, of Crawford's Early, Hale’s Early, 

Haines’ Early, Crawford’s Late, Large Early York, Oldmix- 

on Free, Morris White, Yellow Alberge, Stump the World, 

eng: Cling, Cooledge’s Favorite, Jacques’ Rareripe, 
ete. 

Wales, Erie Co., N. =e 


NLY AMERICAN RAINSEN GRAPE.— 
See an advertisement elsewhere in this paper. 
RRIS & SON, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Per 1,000, $5100, $10; 50, $5.50. T. LE, 
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Dutch Bulbous Roots. 


Japan Lilies, including the celebrated 


LILIUM AURATUM, 


Mailed post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


We have just received a complete assortment of the 
above, comprising the most desirable varieties of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Polyanthus, Narcissus, Jonquils, Crocus, 
Crown Imperiais, lis, Snowdrops, Ranunculus, Japan, 
and other Lilies, etc., etc. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties will also be mailed post-paid, as follows: 


Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No. 8, $5; No. 4, $3. 
For contents of each collection and other important in- 
formation respecting the culture of Bulbs, see our 


New Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs 


AND 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Now in press, beautifully illustrated with many engravings, 
and a splendidly colored, two-paged lithograph of a group 
of Hvacinths. Our list of Small Fruits —— every de- 
sirable variety of Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Grapes, &c., among which are some never before offer- 
ed to the public. A copy will be mailed to all applicants 
inclosing Zen cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 
. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, AND BULB WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 
P. O. Box 5712. 


Fall Bulbs in Collections, 


all of the best. No’s 1, 2, and 3sent free by mail on receipt 
of prices annexed: 

Neo. i, Price $2.50, contains 
6 named Hyacinths, 12 mixed Tulips, 20 mixed Crocuses, 
1 Japan Lily; 

No. 2, Price $5, contasis 


12 named Hvyacinths, 12 Single and Double Tulips, 25 mixed 
ne 12 Snowdrops, 6 Narcissuses, 1 Golden-banded 
ily. 
No. 3, Price $10, contains 
20 named Hyacinths, 25 Single and Double Tulips, 50 Cro- 
cuses, 25 Snowdrops. 6 Narcissuses, 6 Sci¥as, 6 Jonquils, 
6 Winter Aconites, 4 Lilies of sorts. - 








4. Price $18, contains the same varieties as No. 3, | 


No. 
but double the quantity, 
Catalogues of Bulbs, Fall Seeds, and plants on application. 


Sin clersinre, 

SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT &T,, New York, 
VICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 
is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who apply. 
Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester N. Y._ 
Dutch Bulbous Flower Roois. 


Our importations are expected early in September, direct 
from the most eminent growers in Holland, who have sup- 
plied us for nearly twenty years. They can be relied on as 
of the very finest quality. 

tivers’ celebrated new Early Peaches: Early Beatrice, 
Early Louise, Early Rivers, etc., much earlier than Hale’s. 

Catalogues mailed on application. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. Cc. 


SUPERIOR DUTCH FLOWER BULBS. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St., New York 
Importer of prime selected Bulbs, and sole agent for 
Messrs. L. Van Waveren & Co., Holland, is now ready with 
his Fall Catalogues of whole and half assorted cases. They 
are sold as sample packages, showing the superior products 
of these celebrated Nurserymen, whose goods are unsur- 
passed in quality, 

Catalogues mailed upon application. P. 0. Box 1,683. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John St., New York, 
Have just published their 
DESCRIPTIVE ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, AND BULBS 


generally, for the Autumn of 1871. Mailed free. 


Imported Dutch Bulbs 


For the Garden and Hot-house, and Winter-bloomi 

Small Fruit. Grapes, Fruit ‘and Ornamental yee 
Shrubs. Bulb and General Plant Catalogue sent free on 
application to 


OLM BROS., Springfield, Mass. 
pPLant HYACINTH, TULIP, and other hardy 


bulhs in (ct. and Nov. €atalogues to fi fri 
without request; to others on receipt of — — 
®. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 




















Selected Dutch Bulbs, 


Mailed, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 

Our New Annual Catalogue of Superior Dutch Flower 

Roots, Lilies, etc., is now ready, and will be mailed to all 
applicants free. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties will be mailed, post-paid, as follows: No. 1, $20; 
No. 2, $10; No. 3, $5; No. 4, $3. 

Catalogue of Smal! Fruits also mailed free. 

CURTIS & COBB, 
No. 161 Tremont St. (Colonnade Row), Boston, Mass. 


Fine Mixed Tulips for Fall. 
tS  OHEAPER THAN EVER -@) 


By Mail, 35 cts. per dozen; $1.25 per 100. By Express, 500, 
$5; 1,000, $8. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbs 
and Winter-Blooming Plants. ez Uh 

F. kk. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois, 


Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs 


For present sowing and planting. 
Our two Catalogues mailed on application. 


li tindesintes 


SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT 8T., New York. 
RHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


FOR 
FALL PLANTING. 


Linnzens Rhubarb, strong roots, 80c. each, $3 8 doz., $20 ® 
100. Smaller roots, by mail, post-paid, 30c. each, $3 # dozen. 

Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, fine roots, $3 # 100, $20 ® 
1,000. Smaller plants, by mail, post-paid, $3 8 100. 
_ The advantage of fall planting of Rhubarb and Asparagus 
is now generally understood by market gardeners. For 
reasons at length on this subject, see our article in American 
Agriculturist (New York) for September, 


Herdindlersinre, 


SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT ST. New York. 


Ihe “Walter” Grap 


ONLY American Grape that will make a 


RAISIN. 


It has taken the highest Premium 2s a Table Grape. 
The BEST American WINE GRAPE. 

Pieces of ** Walter’’—by mail, postage prepaid: 
No, 1—2 yr. $1.10 cach,—$10.30 per dozen. 
No.1—lyr. .80 “ 6.30 : 

Send stamp for Descriptive Circular; also Price-list of 
larger quantities and other Nursery Stock. 

Also, a Large Stock of Eumelan Vines, viz.: 
No. 1, 1 year, 60c. each, $5.00 per doz., $30.00 per 100. 
No.1,2 “ Se. “ 6.50 - 40.00 * 














L. M. FERRIS & SON, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





100,000 Dollars’ worth to be sold CHEAP for cash, or will 
take good Western Lands, at cash value,in trade. Apply 
with price and description of land, quick, at Bloomington, 
Illinois. DR. H. SCHROEDER. 


99,999 


GRAPE-VINES FOR SALE. Comprising all the 
New and Standard Varieties. Best » Sng ed lants, at low- 
est rates, Wholesale or retail. Circulars furnished. 
I. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
GRAPE-V ENES.—A superior stock of all 
the leading varieties propagated from fruit-bearing 
vines. Also Orange Quince bushes for sale cheap at the 
Lockport Grape Nurseries. Price-lists free. 
C. L. HOAG & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
Angers, France. 
The most extensive in Europe. For Catalogtic, apply to 


BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
P. O. Box 15. 51 Cedar St., New York. 














HE SANDUSKY NURSERY 
CATALOGUE of Grapes and Small Fruits. 
Ready—gratis. M. H. LE 


Drawer 18, Sandusky, Ohio. 


HEIKES’ NURSERIES. 
c > fall of 1871. Add for Price-Lists, 
7h Be ee Ne D Wholesale; No. 3. Denters’ 


Wholesale ; No. 4. Retail, be 
(Established 1822.) W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


1,000,000 Apple Seedlings one year old; samples sent by 

mail. La Versailles Currants, pong ca Some Aor. 
a general assortment of other Nursery Stock. re 
and a genera MEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS 


t rates. See Price-List 
in! Te tage HEIKES, Dayton, Ohio, 














ROSES. EVERGREENS, and SHRUBBERY, by 
the dozen, 100, or 1.009. at low rates, Send fora price- 
list. JOSEPH KIFT, West Chester, Pa. 





; 


NOVELTY CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


PHELPS &CO. 
=$0LE AGENTS 
BERS N. 





Nothing, except the Sewing Machine, has ever been in- 
vented which so much relieves the labor of the household 
as the Wringer. But its usefulness does not end here. The 
saving of clothing is of much greater importance. It is often 
remarked that articles of fine texture last twice aslong when 
wrung in a Wringer 1s when wrung by hand. The Novetty 
has sp se on both ends. * * The rolls are allowed to 
separate freely at cither end. .‘These, besides other advan- 
tages which it contains, seem to be indispensable to a prac- 
tical wringer.—New York Independent, 

he Novelty Wringer has become an indispensable 
institution in thousands of families. And we believe 
its great and increasing popniarity is — merited—for the 
Novelty evidently —- all the requisites of a first-class, 
practical machine, Indeed, after using one for many months 
in our own family, we are prepared to indorse the Noveliy 
as unsurpassed (the laundress says unequaled) by any of the 
5 ee wringers previously tried.—Aloore’s Rural New 
orker. 

Sold everywhere. N. B. PHELPS & CO., 

Gen. Ag’ts, 102 Chambers St., N. Y. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The New Seedlings 
“ Herstine” and “ Saunders.” 


Grown from the seed of the * ALLEN,” planted in alternate 
rows With the PHILADELPHIA, and doubtless a cross between, 
those two perfectly hardy native varieties; having the color 
and flavor of the “ Allen,” the productiveness of the “ Phil- 
adelphia,” with much larger size and more firmness, and the 
hardiness of both —the Herstine having stood uninjured, 
without any protection, five winters, and the Saunders four— 
they are now confidently offered to the public as combining 
more desirable and valuable qualities than any other vart- 
eties yet known, A limited number of plants will be for sale 
this fall at $1 each, $10 per doz., or $75 per 100. Send stamp 
for circular giving cuts and a full description, also the opin-, 
ions of others with regard to them. Address, 


D. W. HERSTINE, 
h Tenth St., Phiia., Pa. 








No. 5 So 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS (by . mail). 
President Wilder, 50c. per doz. ; $2.50 per 100. 
Agriculturist. Barnes’ Mam., Boyden 30, C. Downing, Ju- 

cunda, Nicanor, ae” Wilson, 50c. per doz., $1 per 100. 

(By ex. $4 to $5 per 1,000.) 


GRAPE-VINES (by mail), 


Concord, Hartford, Delaware, Diana, Creveling, Iona, To- 
Kalon, Rogers’ 4, 15, 19, 25 cents each. Salem, Martha, 50c. 
Eumelan, Walter, $1. Order must be for $1_or more. For 
Catalogues of Small Fruits, Grape-vines, Fruit-trees, and 
gencral Nursery Stock, address 

C. L. VAN DUSEN, Macedon, N. Y. 





‘J. M. JORDAN'S 
Nursery and Greenhouses 


Contain the most complete assortment of Trees and Plants 


in the West. 
Horticultural Store, 612 OLIVE STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


Superb Pear-Trees, 


pple, Crab, Plum, and Cherry Trees, Pear and Cherry 
Seedlings, all in large quantity, of best quality, at moderate 
prices, Catalogue free. Send for it. 
T. T. SOUTHWICK & CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


PRICOT, PEACH, and PEAR 
trees in large supply. Also a general nursery stock, 
particularly a full assortment of hardy ornamental trees and 
shrubs. Prices low. Buyers are invited to examine the 
stock, or address EDWIN 








4. 


New Brunswick Nurseries, N.J. 
10,000 two-vear- 


Currant Plants, 232°°ts "versitise 

Cherry, and White 
Grape Currant Plants. 40,000 »ne-year-old ditto. 400,000 
good Lae ye ditto. Address 








HENRY WAKEMAN, Westport, Conn. 





Roses, ROSES, ROSES.— Tie get 
J try. New WHOLESALE CA 
meet ower Wieat for Fall Planting. FREE. 


OF DESIRABLE ‘arseries, 


U 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Harmony Grove 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


IMPERIAL ASPARAGUS, 


d other Rasp- 
The largest and best flavored. Herstine, an 

that yielded over $1,000 per acre. 
Bisckbe oat ren ae Ornamental Trees. Send for Cata- 


WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J, 








@QNLY AMERICAN RAISIN GRAPE.— 
‘ t h this er. 
See an advert TRIS & SON, Poughkeepsie, N. Y= 
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New York Medical College for Women. 


The regular Session of this Institution, where women arc 
thorougiily prepared for the practice of medicine, will com- 
mence August 16th. 

For full information, address 


New York Medical,College for Women, 
187 Second Av., cor. 12th St., N. Y. 


Imported Dutch Bulbs, 


And Other Flowering Boots 
For Fall Planting. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Choice Seeds, for Fall Sowing. 
Our New 
ILLUSTRATED 


Catalogue 


of the above now ready, and will be 
mailed to all applicants on receipt of 
8-cent stamp. 


RICHARDSON & COULD, 


Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 
245 Broadway, New York, 


(American Agriculturist Building.) 











P. O, Box 5184, 


Home Grapes 


FOREIGN EXCELLENCE. 


The Croton, 2 White Grape; the Senasqua, 
a Black Grape. Both for Out-door Culture. 


Their fruit is equal to the finest forcign varieties which 
require to be grown under glass. The vines are hardy, 
healthy, vigorous, and productive. 

They are wanted in every garden and vineyard in the 
United States. 

Send for descriptive illustrated Circular, giving facts of 
their success in various localities. 


Price-List. 









Each. Per doz. 

CROTON, one year... . $1.00 $9.00 
st two years.. 1” 15.00 

- ke 2.00 18.00 
SENASQUA, *% “  ..ccocee oo 100 9.00 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Liberal inducements to 
agents. STEPHEN W. UNDERHILL, 
Croton Point Landing, N. Y. 





[ANHIATTAN MANUFACTURING AND 
FERTILIZING COMPANY. 


Works at Communipaw, New Jerscy, ad- 
joining the Abattoir. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 
Jno. D. Wine, Acting Pres. | Jas. H. BANKER, Treas. 


| PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO 
{ 
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An Improved Soluble Plant Food. 
ge NITROGEN derived from Buioop, and its PHospHaTEs 
m BONES.) 


For seeding to Winter Grain and Grass it will more than 
repay its cost in one crop. 

Ebay possible benefit to Lawns and Meadows is to 
be derived from manures applied during September and 
early part of October; producing a growth which protects 
the roots during winter, and imparting such life and vigor 
to them, te » crop will make an early start in spring and 


PRICE, $50 PER TON. 


8 Circulars on application. 


Address THOS. J. HAND, Secretary, 
P.O. Bos a0. ¢ $i '& $8 Broadway, New York. 





© atalogue free. 


| 
| 
























Sixty Berkshire Pigs, 


From imported Sows and Boars. This is said by good judges to be the finest herd of Berkshires in the country. They 


are of large size, fine in hair and bone, and pam in form and markings. A sow from this herd took the first prize 
and sweepstakes, and her litter of pigs the first prize, at the New England Fair at Lowell last month. 

_ Sixty trios of AYLESBURY and ROUEN DUCES, bred from IMPORTED FOWLS, and winners of first prize at the 
New York Poultry Show, 


Ten Shearling Cotswold Rams, 


And six RAM LAMBS, from IMPORTED EWES, and got by the Ram Lord Napier, which took several first prizes in Eng- 
- f : a 


land, and first prize at the Provincial Show, Canada, and first prize at the New York State Show, and first prize, for two 
Ayrshire and Alderney Calves. 


years, at the Queens County Show. 

The AYRSHIRES are the get of the bull Jock, winner of several prizes in Scotland, and he took second prize at the 
Stirling Show, 1869. 

The ALDERNEYS are the get of Beacon Comet, who has no competitor; his stock prove to be unsurpassed by any for 
producing milk and butter, and wherever shown always carry off the gold and silver prizes. 


Horse Stock. 


A number of YEARLING COLTS, got by the horse General Grant, winner of first prize, for two years in succession, 
on Long Island, open to competition. His sire, Black Hawk; grandsire, Sherman Morgan; g. g. sire, Justin Mogan, he by 
General De Lancy, thorough-bred, 

A few CLYDESDALE FILLIES, got by Lord Clyde and Imperted Brutus. Lord Clyde was awarded Diploma, 1869, and 
first’ prize 1870, at the Queens County Fair, L.I. His sire, Lord Clyde, bred by Mr. 8. C. Crawford, Lanarkshire, Scotland; 
he by Crawford's celebrated Clyde winner of first prize of the Highland Society, and was sold to the Douglass Society. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, N. Y. 


‘India-Rubber Gloves, 





WESTERN LANDS 


For sale, 1,000,000 acres, selected carefully in Minnesota, 
Descrip- 








For Gardening, Housework, etc., ete. A perfect protection 
for the hands, making them soft, smooth, and snowy white. 
A certain cure for Salt-Rheum, Chapped Hands, etc. Ladies’ 
short, $1.50; Gauntlets, $1.75 per pair. Gents’ short, $1.3; 
Gauntlets, $2.00 per pair. Sent by mail, on receipt of price, 
by GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE M’F’G CO., No. 205 Broad- 
way, New York, Manufacturers of all kinds of Rubber Goods. 


THE WAKEFIELD, 
EARTH CLOSET, 


Is by all odds the Best yet 
atented. Send to WAKEFIELD 
= Eartu Croser Co., 36 Dey St. 

New York, for Descriptive 
pamphlet, or call and exam- 
ine. 


Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois. 
tions guaranteed to parties who can not examine personally. 
Send for Lists referring to this advertisement. I have made, 
and still make, investments for Eastern parties, which pay 
from 50 to 150 per cent. 
Ww. J. BARNEY, 
President National Board of Real Estate Agents, 
163 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


TREES and PLANTS. 


We offer in very large variety— 























| ae ae rome the mt beautiful Evergreen. | 

Camellia Japonica, at low prices. 

Lawn Trees,-of very fine form. — i CET UP CLUBS, AND 
Flowering Shrubs, of the choicest kinds. CET YOUR OWN VINES FREE 1 


Roses, very fine, by the 100 and 1,000. 

Rare Evergreeng, in more than 200 varieties. 
Arbor Vitze. and other Hedge Plants, by the 1,000. 
Evergreen Thorn, the best Hedge Plant. 


For Catalogues, address 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, Long Island, N.Y. 


GENTS, LOOK !—$12a day made selling 
our Scrssors SHARPENER and other wares, Sample 25c. 
T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Almost any one will join his neighbors in buying a few 
choice vines, 

For $5 we will send 5 Martha, 5 Goethe, 5 Wilder, and 5 

| Delaware, and 1 of each extra to getter-up of Club. 

For $10 we will send 5 each of the above, also 5 Salem, 5 
Lydia,5 Telegraph, and 5 Rentz. besides 1 each of these 8 
varieties to getter-up of Club. The above will be sent free 
by mail on receipt of price. All first-class plants. For 
further collections. etc.. address 

ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bushberg, Mo. 
See advertisement in another column, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty coples 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

ge Either "English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $8 year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


(> Subscribers to American Agriculturist for 
1872 are entered as svon as received, and they get the 
balance of this year FREE. This applies also to premium 
list names. Subscribers to Hearth and Home be- 
gin when their names are received, unless otherwise di- 


wena and are entered for one year from date of reception. 
ree 





LLL IT 


For Everybody! 


LARGE PAY 

For Spare Hours, 
ForEveningWork 
For Rainy Days, 


for those Seeking Employment. 





GOOD FOR 
Farmers, Postmasters, 
Gardeners, Merchants, 
Nurserymen, Mechanics, 
Physicians, Lawyers, 
Ministers, Students, 
Teachers, Clerks, 
Ladies, Conductors, 


Children, For ALL. 


The Publishers of American Agriculturist and 
HEARTH AND Home take pleasure in announcing 
a new general Premium List for 1872 superior to 
anything before offered. The best premiums of 
last year—those that gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion—are retained, and many new and valuable 
articles are introduced. 

The design of this Premium List is fully explained on 
page 368 of Amer. Agriculturist,Oct.,1871, which please see. 

These premiums have engaged the attention of 
all classes in past years, and over 13,000 per= 
soms have found pleasure and profit in them. 


They are all new, first-class, valuable, reliable arti- 
cls, just as good as money. The assort- 
ment is so large that every one will find some- 
thing needed. See table and descriptions (p. 394). 

Any person who chooses may collect a small or 
large list of subscribers and receive the premium. 
It is only necessary to show a copy of the paper, 
explain its value, and collect and forward names. 

It shops, 
post-offices, etc., and by private individuals. By 
Co-operation, Ministers, Teachers, Churches, 
Sunday and week-day Scholars, have obtained Me- 


has been done largely at stores, 


lodeons, Libraries, Cyclopedias, Dictionaries, etc., 


also Sewing Machines, and the like, for poor 

widows and others. Many professional men have 

opened and made up good premium lists at their 

Offices. Clerks in stores and post-offices have 

materially increased their salaries thus, while in- 

dividuals in all classes have secured good things 
* 





for themselves or for vei 
to others, all without the use of 
working hours; amd at mo 
money cost. 

As a constant Business 
Employment, some persons 
canvass all the time, receive the 
premium articles, and sell them 
cash, and thus secure large 
salaries. One lady has averaged 
over $3,000 ayear for years past, 
and others are getting large pay 
for their time, often $5 to $20 a 
Some who did poorly at first 
have, by perseverance, acquired 
the art of canvassing, and become 
The work is 


for 


day. 


very successful. 
honorable. The Journals are use- 
ful in every family in City, Village, 
and Country. 

The 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND HoME is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real -value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
entirely 


American Agriculturist is 


America. The papers are 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $30,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 

Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. We 
call especial attention to the last 
column of figures, showing the 
small number of names required 
where both papers are taken, at 
the reduced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes, 


Read and carefully 
Note the following Items: (a) 
All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(0) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to six months, to 
fill up your list....(d@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; itis partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers,.... 
(7) Specimen Numbers, Cards, and 
Show-bills will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry ; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not, 








= the following table is given the price of each —— sa the number of 
d $3.00 a year, for the 
tw o papers; also at theclub rates of $1 and $2.50: also at ‘the "rates of $4 a year for 


scribers requir ed to get it sree, at the regular rates, $1.50 


both papers together.] 

N. B.—ZJn all Premium Clubs for either pa 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of 
count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 


In this way Premium Clubs can be made . 4 


or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the column. 





























































































Table of Premiums and Terms, American|| Heart 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- | and 
and for Hearth and Home, mane | Home. 
3s umber Vumber 
for the Year 1872. il of Sub- ~, — 
BS || seribers|| scribers | 
Open to all—No Competition. FS Hl pear, ore 
$1.50| $1.|| $3.00] $2.50] 
No. Names of Premium Articles. —|| — #. poss — 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.).....$14 00|| 21} || 11] 35 
2—Knives and Forks (do. CO aE: $18.50|} 27] 90|] 14] 45 
3—Hnives and Forks (do. do.)......$22 00|/ 83 | 110// 17] 55 
4—Knives and Forks (do. do.)......$25 50)| 39] 124!/ 20] 62 
5—Carver and Fork = do.) 3 00} 313} 87} 7} 39 
6—Fluted Steel do.).. 2 50) 6) Bi 8] 13 
7—French Cook's Knife, Sox, and Stee 3 00)} 8) 80)) 4) 15 
8—Pocket Knife (Smith & Clark). 150}} 4)....1] Bc. 
9—Pocket Knife “ - do.).. 8 00) 5) 2] $i] it 
10—Pocket, Knife d0.)...... $2 50) 6} 211 $8] 18 
11—Ladies* locket Knife (ao. Bo so - $200) 5] 21 8] i 
12—Multum in Parvo Knife _— (do.)...... $3 50} 8| 30/) 4] 15 
13—Cake Basket (Lucius Hine mantty Co.) .&12 09 19| 65\| 10] 388 
14—Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do.) ..$30 00'| 44} 140!| 22} 7% 
15—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.) 1. °$8 00|/} 16] 52|} 8] 26 
16—Card Receiver (do. do.) .. $700|} 15} 49 8] 26 
17—Nut-picks and Crackers (do. do.) ..$12.90|| 19] 65} 10] 33 
18—Half Dozen Napkin Rings (do. do.) .. $6 00) 15} 45) 8| 2 
19—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $600}! 15} 45)} 8] 28 
20—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.) ..$12 00)| 19} 65/} 10] 33 
21—One Dozen Zable Forks io do.) ..$12 00|} 19| 65/] 10] 33 
22—Chitd’s Cup do.) B2 7|| 7] zi! 4] 14 
2: 3— Gold Pen, Bi Case (George ra Hawkes), B3 25) 8} 30) 4} 15 
24—Gold Pen and Silver Case (do. do.) $5 00}| 12] 87/| 6] 19 
25—Gold Pen, Hundle gold-tipped, (do. do.) $6 00|| 13 (1) cs 
26—Luadies’ Gold Pen and Rubber Cause — 6 00/| 13 8i)| 7 
27—Ludden’s Patent Revolving Pencil 1 50) 4) 19 2 
28—Ludden's Patent Revolving Pencil 3 50| 8| 30) 4 
BO— AN UAOlle... ..ccrccecesesccesecs+ee BG % 18 i] 7 
30—Raby's Chair (L. O. Col * 4 06) 9} 32) 5 
31—Parlor Ka'eidoscope. ......... B7 00|} 16 52) 8 
32— Moore's Floral Set (Moor e Mantf’gC ) 1 00! 3 24 2 
BS—SlAM ENGine.....ccere sorecccesccsccsecce 1 00 3] 24) 2 
34—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds). $5 00|} 12] 383)| 6 
35—Flower Seeds for a Family (WO kinds). $5 00|| 12| 38 6 
36—Garden Seeas & Flower Bulbs Selectiony.$2 00); 5] 22) 8 
B3I—Set of Field Croquet... ....ccccccccecee .«-. $800} 16) 52)) 8 
38—Sewing Machine (Grover & Laker) .$55 00|| 60 240| 80 
39—Sering Machine (Florence).........06.4- 63 00}| 70 | 275)| 35 
40—Sewing dslachine ( Willcox & Gibbs),.....$55 00|| 60 | 240/) 30 
41—Bickford Family Knitting Machine. aan $25 00|} 38} 120/] 19 
42—Washing Machine ( Doty’s)......0..0000+- $15 00)} 21; | 11 
43—Clothes Wringer (Best— Univer 8al)...... 89.00}} 17) 54) 9 
44—Blancherd Chur ni... ..ccccccccccccccccses $8 00)| 16) 52 8 
45— Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A.Prince & Co.'s) $67 00|| 3 | 295|| 39 
46—Melodeon. 5-octave (do. d0.).. 1!2 00) 188 | 400|| 69 
47—Piano, Splendid % i-oct, (Steinway Sons) 6.5 00 | 690 |1550)) 800 
48—Silner Watch (American Watch Co.).... 40 50 | 150/| 25 
49—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co. $100 00| 110 | 850)| 55 
50—Br' —_ loading Pocket Rifle..........0.0+ 24 80}) 12 
51—Double Bol. Gun (Cooper, _— & JT.) 30 00) 46 | 15 23) 47 
52—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.).......c2000+ 5 00}; 60] 190)} 30) 9% 
33—Char les Pratt's Astrat Oil hy can, 5 Gal.) i 00) 9 5; 16 
54—Barometer ( Woodruff’s Mercurial).....$10 00|| 18 9} 29 
55—Bar ometer (  Woodruff’s Mercurial).. ‘Sis 00} 22) 7 il| 38 | 
56—Buckeye Harvester Mowe $125 00|| 150 | 420}) 45 | 225 || 
5'7—Putent Cylinder Tio | (R. Alien & C )$18 00}| 27) 90); 14] 45 
58—Collins «& Co.’s Cast Cast-Stee! Plow... ...$25 00|| 38 | 120}| 19) 60 
59—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) 4 00}} 17) 54 9] 2% 
6U—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower......... 000); 18] 58} 9] 29 
61—American Submerged PuMp,....0.6- 00+ 15 00|| 19; 65/} 10] 88 
62—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s)...... .-- $5 00]} 13 i 7] 19 
63—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.).. 14.00} 21] Oj} IL} 85]; 
64—Building Blocks (Crandail)....... 200); 6/ 20); 3] 30/) 
65—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozen)..........-- $9 00}/ 17] 54} 9] 27 
66—New American Cyclopedia (Appieion’s) $80 00|} 96 | 325)} 48 | 163 || 
67— Wor cester’s Great Illustrated Dictionary $10 00|| 18 | 58|| 9} 29 
68—Any Back Volume Aoriculturist 3 $ (i ee | ae 10 
69—Any Tivo Back Volumes — do. é 8 50i-... | 20/f--.. | 35 
WO—Any Three do. do. do. 5 25) 13 83 a 
V1l—Any Four do. do. do. ..» $7 00)) 15 47) 8 
12—Any Five do. do. do. SS $875) 17) 54) 9 
T3—Any Six do. do. do. S=#10 50} 19) 61)| 10 
74—Any Seven do. do. do. g $12 25; 21) 68) 11 
W5—Any Eight do do. do. = $1400) 23) Wii 12 
—(Each add'l Volume at samerate) | | ecce feedattoose Loews 
76—Fifteen Vols. XVI to XXX ; $26 25|| 86 | 118]; 18] 59 
T7—Any Lack Volume ve iculturist as «£2 50! soot} SSG ue | 
78—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. = 3 00)|.-.. S6/|.... | 18 
79—Any Threedo. do. do. & 87 50}| 16) 48)) 8 
80—Any Four do. do. do. 2 +H 00|} 18} 60) 9 
81—Any Five do. do. do. S $12 50)) 21 “1|; Il 
S2—Any Six do. do. do. © $15 00/ 24] s2\| 12 
83—2 any Seven do, do. do. « $17 50}} 27) 92!) 14 
84—Any Eight do. do. do. S $20 00)) 30] 102)) 15 
85—Any Nine do. do. do. = $22 50|/| 33 = 17 
—(Each addi Volume at same rate) FS essece|loses [ovss|[oes : 
86—Fifteen Vols. XVI to XXX $37.50)! 50] 250) 25 
8'7—Farmer’s Boy's Library... cccccecceeess $ 00) 12] 33 6 
88—Farmer's Boy's Library....... 06.0605 ae 35) 16; 8&2 8 
89—Farmer’s Boy's Library.....cccccc $i1 25), 20| 65/) 10 
90—Farmer's Boy's Library.....c.ccccceeeees $15 5) 23{/ 83)| 13 
91—Farmer's Boy’ BS LATATY, —.. ceececee $20 00); 30) 162)) 15 
92—Any Back Vol. Hearth @ Home ar eds $4 pes 9} 82 5 
93—Any Two Back Vols. do. $8 00; 16/ 50 8 
—(Kach additional Volume at same rate) | cose leess|looes fo 
94—A $10 Library (Your Choice) ) S8$10 00)| 18) 53)| 9 
95—A $15 Library do. Ss 00}; 24) 85) 12 
9%—A $20 Library do. & R$20 00.) 31} 106)) 16 
97—A $25 Library do. S 8 00}| 38) 125 19 
98—A $30 Library do. S& 0 00)| 44) 144 22 
99—A Avy Library do. 3S $35 00)| 50) 162)) 25 
1N0—A $10 Library do. e at 00}; 56) 177!/ 28 
101—A $45 Library do. 5. $45 00)/ 62 | 192)) 31 
102—A $50 Library do. SS 390 00)) €8 | 207 3 
103—A $60 Library do. 3s 60 00}; 80) 237 4 
104—A 825 Library do. = 85 00) 100 | 282 
105—A &100 Library =5100 00) 125 360/| 63 
106—A Choice of Goud ia (See Description. Silanes lees oHeges 
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(te Lvery Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 


charge is made for packing or bowing any article in our Premium List. 


The 


Premiums, Nos. 8 to 12, 23 to 28, 34, 35, 36, G8 to 91, and 94 
to 106 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or ex- 
press (at the Post-office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—(No. 33 mailed for 30 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recipient only the freight afler leaving the manufactory of each, by any 


conveyance desired. 


See Descriptions of Premiums on Next Page. 
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Descriptions of Premiums, 
(For number of Subscribers required, see Table, page 393.) 
Nos. 1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6.—American 
Table Cutlery.—We are glad to be abie to offer real- 
ly good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
a guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $14....For 23 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 78 at $1, we will give cither the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $15.50. No. 2 have 
Ivery Handles, are selected with great care, have Stecl 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Desscrt size, with Forks, 
“bold at $18.50....For 31 subscribers, at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $20.50....For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $22.59. No.3 are made of Solid Steel and are 
triple-plated all over with pure silver, which will wear for 
a long time, while the Knife is actually indestructible by 
ordinary use. Dessert size with Forks, sold at $22.... 
For 37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will give the 
medium size,sold at $24.50....For 38 at $1.50, or 120 at 
$1, we will send the Table size, sold at $25. No. 4 
have Steel Blades, ¢riple-plated with silver, and larger 
Ivory Handles, and are really splendid goods. Dessert 
size with Forks, sold at $25.50....For 42 subscribers at 
$1.50, or 128 at $1, we will give the medium size, sold 
at $28....For 45 subscribers at $1.50, or 143 at $1, we will 
give the Table size, sold at $30.50. The Forks, which 
accompany these Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 3, are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
silver. The Forks with No. 4 are warranted Tréple- 
plated with coin-silver. These Forks are also furnished to 
us by Messrs. Patterson Bros....The Carving-Knife and 
Fork and the Fluted Steel are made by The Meriden 
Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced Handles. 





No. 7.—French Cook’s Knife,Fork, 
and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match. It would save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were itin generaluse. Made by 
the Meriden Cutlery Co. i 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, Li—YPocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AnvD Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Smith & Clark, Bronxville, Ni 
Y.. whose work is equal to any done in this country or 
Europe. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three 
blades and buck-horn handle. No. 9 is a still finer 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. No. 10 
isan elegant Knife, with four blades and shell handle. 
No. 11 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, a beautiful article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 


No, 12.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
K nife.—This is 2 most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
mium. It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large anda 
small blade, a ecrew-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, and, in addition to this, it can be used for 
‘various other purposes which will at once suggest them- 
selves to any smart boy or man. The knives will be 
sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 13.— Cake Basket.—<A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chascd—a very taking, useful, and 
deautiful table ornament. This, with other articles that 
follow, is made bythe Lucius Hart Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Nos. 4and 6 Burling Slip, New 
Work City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, ‘‘the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the mannfacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 14.—Casters and Fruit or Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
novel and beautifal. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 





into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers and of equally good quality as the preceding. 


No. 15.—Revolving Butter Cooler. 
--This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No, 13. 


No. 16.—Card Receiver. — This is a 
beautiful ornament, as well as a useful article. Itis finely 
chased and gilt-lined, and, like the three preceding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 417.—Nut Picks and Crackers. 
—Here are twelve nut-picks, elegantly chased, of medal- 
lion pattern, with two handsome nut-crackers,in 2 mo- 
rocco-covered case. From the same house as No, 13. 


No. 18. — Malf-Dozen Napkin 
Rings.—These rings are beautifully chased, and ina 
morocco-covered case. From the same house as No, 15. 


No. 19.—Ome Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 20.—One Dozen Table-S8 poons.— 
These are ‘figured tips,’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 13. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and well worth working for. 


No. 21.—One Dozen YTable-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 20. We select as preminms only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 22.—Child’s Cup.—A beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life keepsake. 


Nos. 23, 24, 25.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 23 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 24 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 25 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Iiawkes, No. 64 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 26.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


Nos. 27, 28.—Ludden’s Patent 
Magic Revolving Pencil.—This is a beautiful 
Pocket Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3.50. They are made by 
Ludden’s Gold P. and P. C. Co., Wm. A. 
Ludden, Agent, 195 Broadway, who has been 
in the business thirty years. 


No. 29.—Amusette.—We believe in home 
entertainment for both young and old people. Our obser- 
vation is, that the increase of entertaining home games 
is already doing much to keep not only the boys but their 
fathers away from drinking and gambling rooms, and 
other places of evening resort not conducive to good 
morals. This premium, the ‘‘ Amusette,”’ as it is called, 
will afford interest to the older as well as the younger 
members of the family, male and female. It only needs 
asmooth table of any kind covered with a cloth. The 
play with the balls will develop much of ingenuity and 
skill, and give a capital study of the laws of motion, force, 
etc. The price has been reduced from $10 to $6, and our 
premium will place it in the power of very many to se- 
cure this additional source of home amnsements. The 
Amusette is supplicd by E. I. Horsman, 100 
William Street, N. Y., who will send any desired 
circulars giving information. It packs in small space and 
can be safely sent anywhere by express at small cost. 


No. 30.—Baby’s Chair.—This beautiful 
Premium will delight mothers and babies everywhere. 
It is a chair, in combination with a limited spring, sus- 
pended from a hook in the ceiling of aroom. It gives a 
young child stich a variety of amusement, such varied 
and healthful exercise, allowing free motion and action 








for limb and muscle, that it becomes almost an indispen 
sable article to the nursery, It is made of black walnut, 
nicely finished, upholstered in green, blue, or red with 
cords to match, and sold, with the hook, for &4. . oO 
Colvin, 94 Waverlicy Place, Newark, NJ. 

No. 31. — Parlor Kaleidoscope pis 
A most pleasing article—one which can not fail to delicht 
all who receive it. The Kaleidoscope is handsomely fin- 
ished, with brass object-box, mounted on a neat Dlack- 
walnut stand, The changes and combinations of colors 
which may be seen are exquisitely beautiful, and almost 
numberless, The younger members of the family, espe- 
cially, will find great entertainment in this elegant pre- 
mium, which a little effort will secure for them. 


No. 32.—Moore’s Floral Set.—tThis 
is abeantiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durabie, and highly finish- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 
pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


No. 33.--Steam-Emgime. — This is a 
veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO; anda capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our cleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months ; he has exhibited it in motion to many of his play- 
mates; has hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
pears to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 34.— Garden Seeds.—A valuable 
selection of 49 varieties of the best seeds fora family 
garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary 
size. This premium and the next twoare put up for us by 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, Seed & Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23 Park Place and 20 "iurray St., 
whose seed establishment is well known as one of the 
best in the country. This premium will be of great value 
and convenience to many, as we send the sceds post-paia. 


No. 35.—Flower Seeds.—Like No. 34 
this is avaluable premium. It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beautiful flower seeds, all in separate papers, 
and includes the finer common varieties, and many of 
the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. Delivered free. 


No. 36.—Wery Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special pains 
to have prepared by Messrs. E38. K. Bliss & Sonsa 
list of seeds and bulbs of the very choicest kinds, and the 
most useful varieties. Though some are rare (and costly), 
all have been tested and foundexcellent. Here is an op- 
portunity to obtain a valuable assortment of seeds, as this 
premium allows you to select from the list below any 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dollars. 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums, and select seeds according- 
ly. .All delivered free: 1 Pkt. Early Wyman Cabbage, 25c.; 
Dioscorea Batatas, or Chinese Potato, per doz. bulblets, 
25c.; Moore’s Early Concord Corn, pkt., 25c.; Laxton’s 
Alpha Peas, pkt., 25c.; Trophy Tomato, 14 oz. pkt., 50¢.; 
% oz. Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, 50c.; 14 oz. Im- 
proved American Savoy, do., 25c.; 14 oz. Improved Bruns- 
wick, do., 25c.; 44 oz. Premium Flat Dutch, do., 25c.; 14 oz. 
Improved Red Dutch, do., for pickling, 25c.; 14 1). Bliss’ 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, 50c.; 1 pkt. Perpetual 
Spinach Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Boston Market Celery, 25c.; 2 
oz. Dewing’s Improved Early Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pint 
McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 30c.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin 
Egg-Plant, 25c.; 1 pint Carter’s First Crop Peas, 30c.; 1 
pint Crosby’s Extra Early Sugar Corn, 25c.; 1 pkt. (ten 
seeds) General Grant Cucumber, 25c.; 1 oz. Boston 
Market Tomato, 50c.; 1 pkt. Bayard Taylor’s Watermelon, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 25c.; 1 pint 
New Dwarf Wax Beans. 50c.; 1 pkt. New Egyptian Blood 
Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Early White Erfurt Cauliflower, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Early Simpson Lettuce, 25c.; 1 pkt. New 
Garnishing Kale, 25c.; 1 pkt. Latakia Tobacco, 25c.; 2.02. 
Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco, 50c.; 1 pkt. Early Paris Cauli- 
flower, 25c.; 1 oz. Finest Cucumber Seed, for pickling, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Early Rose Potato Seed (from balls), 25c.; 2 
oz. Genuine Hubbard Squash, 50c.; 2 oz. True Boston 
Marrow, do., 50c.; 2 oz. Turban, do.. 50c.; 1 Lilium aura- 
tum, or New Gold-handed Lily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 Lili- 
um Jancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 40c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varieties, $1.50; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$2.00; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting), $1.50; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting),$2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall),$1.00. 


No. 37.—Set of Field Croquet.—The 
game of Croquet is so pleasing, and has become so pop- 
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ular, that we believe many will be glad to avail them- 
5 sos e 7 

selves of the opportunity of ebtaining this new and beau- 

tiful Preminm upon terms as easy as we propose, 


Nos. 38%, 39, 40.—Sewing Machines. 
_**A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and pro- 
mot 13 the health and happiness of those at home.”” We 
offera choice of three of the best of the leading machines, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested in our own fam- 
ilies, and give entire satisfaction. While all are valuable, 





each has some excellence peculiar to itself. The Grover 
& Baker Machine is remarkable for the dasticéty of ils 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable. 
The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cnt 
or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, nor ravel. It sews directly from two spools, 
without rewinding..... The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
cht or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
of seams without turning the fabric. The 
Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of iis construction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines, All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household—worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, would yield, less taxes, about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year, With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here isa clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,’ the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, get your wifea Sewing Machine, even if 
you have tosell a favorite horse or an acre or two of 
land—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
ene through our premium-list—well ; but get the machine, 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Paker Mfg Co., 495 Broadway, N.Y. 
Florence Sewing M’'ne Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. 
Willeox & Gibbs Mf°g Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 
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No. 41.—Bickford Family Knit- 
ting Machine.—This is a practical and efficient 
machine, simple in construction, works very easily, 
makes scarcely any noise, occupies but little space, can 
be attached to any common table, and be removed in- 
stantly by simply turning a thumb-screw. It can be 
worked by any person of ordinary intelligence, after a 
careful perusal of the accompanying book of instructions 
and a little patient practice. A great variety of articles 
have been made with this machine, and it is capable of 
producing many more and different kinds. A complete 
stocking, heel, toe, andall, can be knit in ten minutes by 
a skillful operator, and socks, sacks, hoods, skirts, mit- 
tens, undergarments, etc.,in remarkably quick time. 
Send for circular to Dana Bickford, General 
Agent, 689 Broadway, New Work. For 52 
subscribers at $1.50, or 162 at $1.00, we will send the ma- 
chine with black walnut table, price $33, 

‘ 


No. 42.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, w..0 the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
sixty thousand families in the United States are now 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we belleve the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” uscit 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to BR. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New Work, 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


- No. 43.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hanég, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and bre ks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing —2- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between ela_..c 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wri. ~- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articice. 
We have given thousands of these preminms, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Wetro- 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


No. 44.—Blanchard Churn, -- The 
manufactnrers of this churn have been engaged (father and 
sons) in the making of churns for over fifty years! They 
have devoted much time to the scientific investigation of 
the chemical process of butter-making, and developing 
the best means for aidingit. They believe they have suc- 
ceeded,and now offer ‘‘ The Blanchard Churn ” as in every 


One of its special advantages is that it has | 





respect the best one ever made. It is not a new thing, 
as over thirty thousand are now in actual and successful 
operation. It has no cog-wheels or gearing of any kind. 
It brings the butter as quickly as it ought to come. It 
works the butter free from butter-milk in the churn, with- 
out any change of dasher, quicker and better than it can 
be done by hand. It works in the salt in the same way. 
These churns are manufactured by Portcr Blanchard’s 
Sons, and are supplied to us by R. Hi. Allen & Co., 
4189 Water st., New York. The churn in the 
list is No. 5, for about 8 galls. of cream. For 15 subs. at 
$1.50, or 45 at $1, we will give No. 3, for 2 galls. cream, 
price $6; and for1S subs. at $150,or 58 at $1, we will 
give No. %, for 18 galls. cream, price $10. 


Nos, 45, 46.— Melodeoms.— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Mclodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. W., for we know them to be 
good. A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 


been in use for ¢welve years, andis to-day just as good as | 


when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons. Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. Theclubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes. 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Senda postage-stamp to the makersand get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 








go safely as freight or by express. Ifan Organ shouldbe | 


wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 


No. 47.—Steinway Piano.—SEVEN 0c- 
TAVE Ros—woop CaseE, Sottp RosEwoop Desk, LARGE 
Front, Rounp CornERS ; OVERSTRUNG BASE, Fut Iron 


} 


Frame, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGS, AND | 


Canvep Lyre.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever_offered ; regular and only price $625, That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs, Steinway & Sons, Nos, 


109 & 114 East 14th St., is enough to say; but it 


is duc to these enterprising manufacturers to state that, 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the worldcan produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris, they received the Frrst Granp GoLp MeEpat for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Mesers. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X.*° The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their ony annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘‘ The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as toall the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 
judges in America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, a3 each of our partners has one at 
home and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 520 subscribers 
are required todo it. Several have obtained this pre- 
mium during the last year. It will pay foreven a year’s 
labor. Classes of young ladies at school might unite 
in canvassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, ora 
Piano for their school-room. We shall be glad to give this 
premium to a large number. Send to Messrs. Stein=- 
way & Sons for a free circular describing it. 


No. 48.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger, than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people, is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 








jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver “hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offeras one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘*‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WATCH Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 49.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co, (see No. 40 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat “* hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved “Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Warton Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 50.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and-can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can becarriedin a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used cither as a pistol or rifle. Itis 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs, J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexkins, 
No. 177 Broapway. (~~ Without the mahogany case, 
we will gite the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. Fora full description see 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 82. 


No. 51.—Double-Barrel Gum; or 
Fow.ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
‘**Twist’’ barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English mannfacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 52.—Chest of Good Tools.—We 
continue through the special favor of Messrs. Patter= 
son Brothers, of 27 Park Row, the offer of 
chests of the very first quality of tools, of kinds and prices 
named below. Similar tools could be purchased for 
half the money, but these are all’ A No. 1, for practical 
use, and worth a dozen common articles. For this we 
have the guarantee of Messrs. Patterson, which is amply 
sufficient, for us, and for all who know them. Any of 
these tools may be ordered of them. We make up only 
asingle premium, which contains a full assortment forall 
common purposes. The tools are of regular size, and but 
few additions would be required fora Journeyman Car- 
penter. The assortment we offer is as follows: 1 Tool 
Chest, $8; 1 Jack Plane, $1.75; 1 Smooth Plane, $1.50; 
1 Fore Plane, $2.25; 1 Handsaw, 22 in., $1.75; 1 Com- 
pass Saw, 10in., 50c.; Compass, 6 in., 37c.; 1 Adz-eye 
Hammer, No. 4, $1.25; 1 Hatchet, No. 2, 90c.; 1 Draw 
Knife, 7 in., $1.12; 1 Try Square, 6 in., 70c.; 1 Bevel, 
Sin., T5c.; 1 Chalk Line and Spool, 30c.; 1 Mallet, 30c.; 
1 Pair of Pliers (steel), 5 in., 60c.; 1 Pair of Calipers, 4 
in., 36c.; 1 Brace, No. 2, $2.25; 1 Auger bit, ca. 14 in., 30c., 
1% in., 82c.; 3% in., 45c.; Lin., 60c.; 1 Center bit, ea. % in., 
Qic.; % in., 28c.; Lin., We.; 1% in., 35e.; 1% in., 40¢.; 
6 Gimlet bits, assorted, 90c.; 3 Gimlct bits, assorted, 88c.; 
1 Screw-driver bit, 25c.; 1 Flat Countersink, 25c.; Rose’ 
do., 25c.; Snail do., 25c.; 1 Octagon Reamer, 30c.; 1 Taper 
bit, 30c.; 1 Screwdriver in Handle, ea. 3 in., 30c.; 6 in., 
50c.; 1 Gouge in Handle, ea. % in., 50c.; 1 in., %c.3 2 
Chisel in Handle, ea. 14 in., 30¢.; % in., 35¢c.; % in., 40c,3 
1 in., 50c.; 14% in., 60c.; 1 Framing Chisel, ea. % in., 
$1; Lin., $1.10; 114 in., $1.20; 1 Auger, ca. % in., 0c.; 
1in., 80c.; 1% in., 90c.; 1 Sei Brad-awis in Handles, $1 35; 
1 Rule, 2 feet, 25c.; 1 Saw File, ea. 4 in,, 14c.;5 in., 1%.; 
1 Flat File, 8 in., 30c.; 1 Wood Rasp, 50c.; 1 Soldering 
Copper, 60c. ; Solder, Nails, etc., $1.5=—$45. 


No. 53.—Charles Pratt’s Astral 
Oil supplies a great Public Want fora Safe, Reliable, 
Illuminating Oi]. Itis manufactured sy him and packed 
only in the Guarantee Patent Cans, expressly for Fammy 
Usg. It has more body, and an equal quantity will burn — 
longer and give more light than other oils. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation, and death 
resulting from the use of what is called Kerosene Oil—but 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha, and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is an in- 
fringement of United States Law—has induced us to place 
this article on our premium-list as a humanitarian as well 
asauseful acs The Board of Health of the city of New 
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York have examined scores of samples of Oil 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
have been found far below the Government standard and 
entirely unfit for use. This ‘ Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas. Pratt, 103 Fulton St. Mr. P., 
a merchant of high reputation, will keep up the article to 
its present standard. It has been tested, and fully in- 
dorsed by the highest scientific authorities in the 
land. The Guaranty Cans are made of tin, and sealed so 
that none of the oil can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling. For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 65 at $1.00, 
we will senda case containing 12 one-gallon Gaaranty 
Cans of Oil, which may be distributed among a club. 


Nos. 54, 55.—Mercurial Barome- 
ters.—Wooprvurr’s PATENT, made by Chas, Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient 
and portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder fora circular.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these Barometers so 
portable that Mr. Wilder guarantees their safe delivery, 
if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. The in- 
struments are about 3 feet long, differing mainly in the 
style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier. A Barometer is to farmers, or others on land, 
what it is to sailors at sea—an indicator of the weather 
to be looked for—and of special value and interest now 
with the Government Weather Reports. 


No. 56.—Buckeye Harvester Mow-= 
er.—The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known that we need not describe it particularly. In 1870 
this machine received the premium at twenty-eight 
field trials, and several gold medals. Messrs, 
Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich St., 
N. W. City, will send any one a circular, giving full 
description, engravings, etc. Many a farmer can secure 
this premium by a very few days’ or odd hours’ and even- 
ings’ canvassing for subscribers. A few can unite their 
efforts, each getting a part of the subscribers, and own 
the machine in common.—Ten subscribers a day for 
15 days would secure it ($125).—Many can easily raise 
the necessary club at Town Meetings, Fairs, Elections, 
and other gatherings, or during evenings. The Buckeye 
Self-Rake Reaper has been proved to be a very valuable 
machine and is at least equal to any Reaper and Raker in 
the market. Those who secure this Mower, can after- 
ward secure the Reaper, which can be attached. We can 
give, as Premiums, any of the Buckeye machines. 


No. 57.—Patent Cylinder Plow.— 
We hear very good reports from those who have hereto- 
fore received this premium. It is an Ohio invention, but 
is manufactured by the well-known firm of R. Hi. Allen 
& Co.,189 &191 Water St., New York, to 
whom application may be made for descriptive circulars, 
etc. The kind we offer for premiums is the ** Two-horse 
size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 in. wide, and 5 to 8 in. 
deep.” Itis provided with a wheel and witha “skim 
plow,” like the double ‘ Michigan plow.”’....For 29 sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or 97 at $1.00, we will give the Heavy 
Two-horse, 14 to 16 in. wide, and 6 to 9 in. deep, $19.00.. 
For 82 at $1.50 or 100 at $1.00, the Two to Three horse, 
16 to 18 in. wide, 8 to 11 in. deep, $21.00....For 22 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 or 75 at $1.00, the One-horse, 10 to 12 in. 
wide and 4 to 7 inches deep, $15.00. 


No. 58.—Collins & Co.’s Cast- 
Steel Plows.—These excellent plows are made bya 
patented process, of cast-steel recast (not rolled), tem- 
pered and polished like a good ax. They will scour in 
the softest soils, and are great favorites on the prairies. 
The canvasser has his choice of eight plows named in 
the manufacturers’ circular at the same price ($25), of 
which we particularly recommend “‘C, No. 3” for general 
use; “B, No. 12” for stubble only; and “ E, No. 12” for 
turfonly. Send for circular, giving full particulars, to 
Collins & Co., 212 Water St., New York. 


No. 59.—Comstock’s New Horticul. 
tural Implements Combined.— The Hand Culti- 
vator and Onion Weeder will do the work of six men with 
hoes. It pulls the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the 
soil. It is as much superior to the hoe for all small drill 
culture, as the mowers and reapers are to the scythe and 
cradle. The Seed Sower is the most perfect small-seed drill 
we have seen. It sows Beet, Parsnip, and other difficult 
seeds, with the greatect regularity, and it is specially 
adapted to sowing Onion seed at the rate of 4, 5, or 6 
pounds tothe acre. It is readily attached to the Culti- 
vator. The Strawberry Cutter takes off the runners and 
at the same time cultivates between the rows. After 
another year’s trial of these implements on our own 
grounds, aud the entire satisfaction they have given to all 
who ordered them of us as premiums, we offer them again 
and recommend themas being all the inventor claims— 
“ the best in the world.” For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 
65 at $1.00, we will give the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Strawberry Cutter, price $12.00....For 22 at $1.50, or 75 





obtained | at $1.00, we will send the Cultivator and Weeder and 


Seed Sower, price $15.00....For 27 at $1.50, or 90 at $1.00, 
we will send a these implements complete, price $18.00. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Martford, Ct., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. See cuts in American Agriculturist, 
page 127, 1869, and page 118, 1870. 


No. 60.—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-« 
Sow er.—This is an article that the majority of farmers 
would be glad to own. The Premium offered is the 
Hand Seed-Sower. It sows from four to cight 
acres per hour, at a common walking gait, throwing 
wheat and rye about 33 feet wide ; barley, 39 feet; hemp, 
28 feet; oats, 23 feet; clover, millet, and Hungarian seed, 
22 feet ; and timothy 18 feet. The bag and hopper will 
hold about 22 quarts—as much as a man can well carry at 
once. The manufacturers warrant this machine to sow 
50 acres of wheat, or 35 acres of oats, or 30 acres of grass 
seed in ten hours. Made by D. H. Goodell & Co., 
and sold by R. Hi. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 
Water St., New Work, who are the General 
Agents, and will send circulars if desired. 


No. 61.—The American Submerged 
Pump.—Every family needs a reliable pump, capable 
of raising water easily and rapidly from the bottom of 
the well, be it deep or shallow—one that is durable, 
that will not get out of order, or be Jiable to injury from 
frost or gravel. When ‘é add to these the qualities of a 
powerful! force-pump, ability to throw water 60 or 70 feet 
from a hose-pipe, and a construction which renders freez- 
ing an impossibility, though it stand out of doors, we 
think we have a family and farm pump which we can con- 
scientiously recommend. No.1 will raise 20 gallons of 
water a minute. This is the pump offered in the list. No. 
2, 30 to 35 gallons. No. 3 will raise two bbls. per minute 
from an ordinary well; and there are larger sizes. Either 
of these pumps will be furnished for the same number of 
subscribers required for other premiums of the same price. 
The pump is sect in the well, and nothing but the perpen- 
dicular brake and spout appear above the platform. 
Send for Circulars, to the Bridgeport Manufac- 
turing Co., Bridgeport, Ct., or 55 Cham- 
bers St., New York. 


No. 62.—Page’s Patent Pump and 
Sprinkler.—A Hand Watering-Pot, a Greenhouse 
Syringe, alight Force-Pump and Garden-Engine. It is 
very simple in construction, light to carry, easy to oper- 
ate, and adapted to many uses—convenient for washing 
windows or blinds, carriages, horses; watering plants, 
etc. Throws asmall stream about 40 feet. It is so ar- 
ranged that the stream can be instantly changed to drops, 
spray, or mist. Yor circiwars, etc., address the patentee and 
manufacturer, Ne Page, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


No. 63.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from 1% ounce to 240lbs. They have a scoop, or 
pan, for weighing flour, sugar, or other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. These scales are manufactured 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
has long ranked as the standard in all parts of the 
country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


No. 64.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety,can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc, This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 65.—Pocket Lanterns.—A very 
ingenious and valuable Yankee invention—a complete 
Lantern, yet it can be folded into a parcel 3 by 4 inches 
long, and % of an inch in thickness; it confains 3 little 
sperm candles, matches etc., always ready for use. Made 
by the Merriam Manf®: Company (Julius Ives 
& Co., Agents, No, 37 Barclay St., New York). 


No. 66. — New American Cyclo- 
psedia.—We can not commend this great work too 
highly. We wish it could be placed in every family in 
the country. Scholars at our Academies and Seminaries, 
and members of Library Associations, can easily unite 
their efforts and secure it. Young men should devote 
evenings and spare hours to canvassing for this magnifi- 
cent and useful premium for their own use. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., 90 Grand St., New York. 
("The Cyclopedia és a whole library of itself, consisting 





of séxteen very large octavo volumes, well bound, aver: 
aging 800 large, two-column pages in cach book, They 
treat upon over 25,0009 different subjects. It is hardy 

possible toname any subject, any country, any person nf 
note in past or recent time, concerning which pretty full 
information may not be found in the Cyclopadia, alphabet. 
ically, It is worth a year’s effort in raising subscribers 


No. 67.—The Great Dictionary = 
Worcester’s LArce PictortraAL UNABRIDGED Epit10y 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a mul. 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic. 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our office, or be sent by express or otherwise to any 
part of the country. It shonid be in every family. It jg 
published by Brewer and 'Tileston, Boston, 


Nos. 68 to 76.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matterg 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and 
contain more varied information on these subjects than 
can be obtained in books costing three times as much. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or 
$1.% if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid.—They 
are profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them 
having alone cost at least $100,000. Those obtaining 
premiums for less than fourteen volumes can select any 
volumes desired, from XVI. to XXX. inclusive. For 
ordinary use, the sets of numbers unbound will answer, 


Nos. 77 to 86.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos, 68 
to 77 above, but are neatly bound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


No. 87.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
A few dollars’ worth of books pertaining to the farm will 
give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and ob- 
serving, and thus enable them to make their heads help 
their hands. One such book will, in the end, be of far 
more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming to manhood. Anysmart boy can easily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, practical farmer. They are Allen's New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


No. 88.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
Both the books in No. 87, and also Herbert’s Hints to 
Horsekeepers, and Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


No. 89.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The four books in No. 88, with the addition of Ameri- 
ean Agricultural Annual for 1871, American Horticultural 
Annual for 1871, and Harris on the Pig. 


No. 90.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The seven books in No. 89, with the addition of Thomas’s 
Farm Implements, Tim Bunker Papers, and Waring’s 
Draining for Profit. 


No. 91.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The ten books in No. 90, with the addition of Fuller's 
Grape Culturist, Breck’s New Book of Flowers, and 
Hunter and Trapper—in all 13 fine volumes, 


Nos. 92, 93.—Bound Volumes of 
Hearth and Home.—tThese volumes are neatly 
and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on back 
and side. With their beautiful engravings, and abun- 
dance of useful and entertaining reading for all the mem- 
bers of a family, they will prove valuable additions to 
any library. 


Nos. 94 to 105.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 94 to 105 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (G87 Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. 


No. 106.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 80 cents for each name sent at $1.20; oF 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer is only for 
clubs of % or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. 
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This is becoming a very 
popslar_ article in which to 
grow Ferns, and Plants 
adapted to the treatment. 
It is wade of Black Walnut, 
and contains a movable 
zinc-lined tray in which to 
place the earth, while the 
exterior is finished in astyle 
equal to the best furniture, 
and isa fit ornament for any 
parlor. The ‘legs discon- 
nect, and all is securely 

acked in small compass. 
Retail price, $25.%5, packed 
for shipment. A smaller 
ize Wardian Case, without 
egs, 15x20 inches, at retail, 
$15.50 packed, Also Nourse’s 
Folding Plant -Stand—a 
half-cirele, four _ shelyes, 

ainted green, 3% feet high. 

Retail price, $3.50 atFactory. 

We manufacture every 
variety ~ | —— E.J 
r : — use and out-door use. 
WAserAn Cree, he FERNERY. pore ict of all our goods 
30in. long, 1S in. wide, 4 ft. high. furnished to the trade. 


NOURSE, WHITE & CO., 
Westboro, 





Mass. 





RINDLE’S AGRICULTURAL STEAMER 
has not yet found its equal for the combined qualities 
of safety, durability, utility, and econ- 
omy. 
We have the past season added a flue to 
ass the heat around the boiler before reach- 
ing the stack. This flue can be fitted to any 
steamer now in use of our make, at trifling 
i adds much to its efficiency. § 
2amers can be had of of responsi- 
or of the undersigned. 
: ays on cooked and cooking food ven 
for stock, with circulars containing prize, 
capacity, etc., forwarded, postage paid, on . 
receipt of ten cents; new edition, twenty == 
cents. Circulars sent free. 
JAMES C, Hanp & Co., 
Factors, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARMERS, SAVE FODDER! 


THE ELMWOOD STEAMER, for steaming food 
for stock, is the Best and Cheapest. Useful for any pur- 
pose where steam is used, All who have tried it are more 


2.R, PRIND 

















Barrows, SAVERY & Co., 
Manufacturers, 





than pleased with it, as it makes a gveat saving in Grainand | 
Gay. Every Steamer warranted, and satisfuction guaran- | 


teed. Inclose stamp for eight-page circular, to HA RRY 
SEDGWICK, manufacturer, Cornwall Hollow, Connecticut. 


NOT TO BE PAID FOR 


Until Tried on your Farm. 





THE 
COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER, 
The cheapest, easiest, fastest, and most durable self-feeding 





Hay, Straw, and Stalk Cutter. 

culars free. Agents wanted. See 

American Agriculturist, Dec., 1870. 
ALSO 


Cale’s Potato, Carrot, 
and Turnip Cutter, 


AND 
Nisnwitz’s Puiverizing Harrow, 
spring seat. 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
94 Beekman St., New York, and 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, O. 


recommendations in 


With 





Hand or Horse Power. Cir- | 





THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. 
Address The Glen & Hall Manufacturing Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or DETROIT, MICH. 


Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 


PORTABLE MILLS 
- For Corn-Meal, Wheat- 
Flouring, and 
Stock Feed. 


GRIST-MILL, Two Run of Stone, 
complete for $1,200. Bolts, Smutters, 
Corn-Shellers, and Mill-Work gene- 











Pa SEND FoR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 
i ISAAC STRAUB & CO., 
: Cincinnati, O. 





PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL, 


Cheap, simple, and durable. Is adapted toall 
a kinds of power, and grinds all kinds of grain 
Alls rapidly. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturer, 
Philade!lphia, Pa. 


Cane Machinery. 


The best and cheapest FIRST-cLAss Sugar machinery in 
market, for either Sugar Cane or Sorghum manufacture. 
Evaporators perfected in 1871. Planters and farmers who 











-are about to purchase any thing in our line, and who think 


it possible that any advance may have been made in the 

construction of Cane Machinery during the past ten or fi/- 

teen years, should at once send stamp for our CANE PLAN- 
: nad price-list. Address 

F. G. BUTLER & CO., 204 State St., Hartford, Ct. 








THE 


MERITS 


OF THE 
Patent Hard 


Rubber Handle 


TABLE KNIFE 


are fully established. It is not 
affected by HOT WATER. It is 
less expensive than Jvory. Hun- 
DREDS of THOUSANDS have been 
made, and the HANDLEs of none 
have come off. Sold by all deal- 
ers in Cutlery, and made exclu- 
sively by the Meriden Cutlery 
Co., who also manufacture the 
Patent Solid Steel Table-Knife, 
the Heavily SILVER-PLATED 
Handle and Blade of one piece, 
and all other kinds of Table 
CUTLERY. 


Meriden Cutlery Co., 


49 Chambers St., 





New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing Machine 
Challenges the world 


in pertection of work, 
strength and beauty of 















Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 
Sewing Machine Oo, 


623 Broadway, N. Y. 





The whole world 
challenged to pro- 
duce a Family Sew- 
ing Machine that will 
sew as light and as 
heavy ; ligut ——- 
and easily operated. 
The best machine for 
use, the easiest to 
sell, the most dur- 
able—will last a life- 
time. Lock- stitch 
noiseless, attach- 
ments unequaled. A 
good business may be 
established in any @ 
city or town in the U. 
8S. This machine has 
established its superi- 
ority in every ine . 
stance where it has come in competition with any machine 
in the market. Men with —— are finding it to their ad- 
vantage to make the sale of this machine their exclusive 
business. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. Machines 
guaranteed as represented. Address 


** Domestic»? Sewing Machine Co., 
96 Chambers Street, New York, 





Rl — 





ryNnE BEST INVESTMENT a farmer can make. 

Saves from 4 to 6 profits between his wool and cloth, 
Makes every article of knit Foods needed in a family. No 
wide-awake farmer can afford to be without one. For cir- 
culars and samples, address LAMB KNITTING MANUF’G 











CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. a 
"Hara’s 12 Os, ts W anted.jO’Hara's vic 
ORN SHELLER M.O'TARA, by. Shoe Tie | 
& bush. per hour. Never becomes untied) 
Price $1.50. Hillsboro, O., ery pretty. 
Sample $1.00 ers to this Paper. | 3 Samples 25 ¢. 














stitch, durability of con- | 
struction, and rapidity of | 
motion. Callandexamine. | 





HALL’S PATENT HUSKINC CLOVES! 





HALF GLOVES. 


FULL GLOVEs. 
The very best thing ever invented by husking corn, They 


give universal satisfaction in use. 


man can husk from 
to 4 faster with them. The is 


absolutely prevent sore hands 
and cold fingers. The half gloves cover the parts of the 
hands which become sore. ce $1.50. The full gloves are 
made in the best manner of tanned buckskin. Price $2.50. 
Both styles have claws attached, and made of three sizes— 
large, medium, and small, for both right and left-handed 
persons. Sent prepals on receipt of Gute: A liberal dis- 
counttodealers. AddressH ALL HUSKING GLOVE 
CO., 90 South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Best machine ever offered for par- 
ing, coring, quartering, or slicing 
apples. Does the entire work expe- 
ditiously, promptly, and well—sep- 
arating core and parings from the 
the fruit at once, Will prepare 
more fruit for drying, pies, or fam- 
ily use, than six of ordinary parers. 
For farmers it is indispensable. 
Fruit can be taken care of in sea- 
son, instead of allowing it to rot in 
in the orchard. Three times the 
price of Parer can be saved on 
every crop. <A barrel of apples can 
be got ready for pies in one hour, 
saving in labor alone, in a single 
year, many times the cost of the 

arer. Territory for sale. Agents 
wanted. Send for a circular. 


TIPPECANOE APPLE- 
PARING MACHINE CO., 
49 Cortlandt St., N. Y. | 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED i871. 
ap Moulton Rolls, 
(=) @ Most Durable ; 
RELIANCE Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 


ing; 




















Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 
zB - The Cheapest, * 
aaa The Best, 

| TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warrensstreet, N. Y., and PROV., R. I. 


A Baby’s Chair. 


That is either: a Baby-walker, a Baby-jumper, a Swing, 
a Hanging-chair, Patented July lith, 1871. This chair is 
splendid for children from six months to a year and a 
half old. It is sold extensively. It takes. Everybody is 
in love with it. Agents wanted. Send stamp for a circular, 
or send for a chair. Only $3.50 for the chair, complete with 
hook, It is made of black walnut, Upholstered in green, 
blue, scarlet, or crimson, to suit the fancy. Now on exhi- 
bition at the American Institute, New York. Sold wholesale 
and retail by. O. COLVIN, 94 Waverley Place, Newark, 
N.J., Manufacturer and General Agent for the U. 8. 


OIL YOUR HARNESS. 


WORE LASTING BENEFIT is de- 


rived from one application of 


FRANK MILLER’S 
PREPARED 


Harness Oil Blacking 


Than from three sopticall s of any kind of clear oil. This 

assertion is justified by irty. Years’ experience and 

Manufactured by FRANK MILLER & CO., 
18 and 20 Cedar-street, New York. 


Whitney's Neat’s-Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM-REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at the 

same time. For Sale by Harness-Makers, 

Grocers, and Druggists everywhere, Manu- 


factured b 
G. v. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


ELF-ACTING GATES. 


v ison’s Patent Self-Acting Car- 
a Gate and Self-Shutting Hand Gates are the 
latest improved and best in the world, 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Co., Cleveland, 0., or Baltimere, Md. 


) SPIRALGEAR, @ 











observation. 
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Cheice Dutch Bulbs, 


Se cases, em rest a growers, for 
85 Pearl Street, New York 
PELTON HORSE - POWERS, 5 Sizes. 
IRON THRESHERS (run light). 
POWER CORN SHELLERS, 


Separating and Cleaning Attachment. 


This Machine can be applied to any ordinary Thresher. 
Cleans the grain ready for market. License to manufacture 
them granted. All work warranted. 

Large discounts to dealers. 

H. 8S. MYERS & CO., York, Pa. 
A NON-EXPLOSIVE STEAMER. 
RINDLE’S ORIGINAL STEAMER and CAL- 
DRON, improved for fall trade. Alsoa 


NEW STEAM CALDRON. 


DOUBLE CAPACITY. FOR HALF THE PRICE OF 
ANY OTHE! BOILER. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. wu 
D PRINDLE, East Bethany, N. Y. 








American Submerged Pump. 
“THE BEST PUMP IN THE WORLD.” 


pase 45; also the Premium-list, 
t 


See February number, : n 
urisit. They never deceive the 


age 73, of the Am. Agricu 

‘armers. 

We warrant our Pumps todoall we claim for 
them on our Circulars. Send for Circulars or orders 


to the 
BRIDCEPORT M’F’C CoO., 
No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 
Agents wanted in cvery town. 


FLAX. HEMP. RAMIE. 


We make separate Brakes for each article. The Flax 
Brake is well known as the best in any market. The Hemp 
Brakes are strong and will break fast and first-rate, taking 
out nearly all the woody matter, The Ramie Brake will do 
the work, and clean this now plant as required. Please send 
for Circular to JOHN W. Qt INCY, 
Treasurer, Mallory & Sanford Flax and Hemp Machine Co., 

98 William st., New York. 








LITtLeE GIANT LEVER HORSE. 
POWER.--Strong, Durable, Simple, Cheap, easy 
for horses. Will do all work. Persons using tiicm say they 
are the best. Send for Circular to 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William st., New York. 


Great Western Gun Works. — 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Hevoivers. 


Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, mo fen Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks, Gun materials and Sporting Goods of every 
description at very low prices. Send stamp for a Price-list. 
We send goods by Express, C.0.D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before paying the bill. Army Guns and Revolvers 
bought or traded for. Addr J. H. JOHNSTON, 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ess 
Great Western Gun 









PANCOAST & MAULE,- 
_ PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, 
Succeed Morris Tasker & Co. as 


CONTRACTORS 

For the Heating of Buildings of every description, 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most approved 
methods. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Forc- 
ing Houses heated to any desired temperature. 
coe wong and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application. 


Madame Foy's Corset. Skirt Supporter 


is superior to all 


















CORSET. 


excelled for Summer wear. 
BANNING, 56 Lispenard-st., New York; 


Co., Chicago; Agents for the Supporters. 
BALDWIN & Foy.” a 


Is not 
ARNOLD & 
D. B. Fisk & 
HARMON, 

Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 





FeRstT Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 
Iilustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 
T. H, McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N.Y, 


Easily made with our Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 
STAFFORD M’F'G CO., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 











BUILDIN 


outside 


CG FELT (no tar) for 


work and inside instead of plaster. 
C. J. FAY (patentee), Camden, N. J. | 








ECORDS 


cr 





MARION 





UNITED STATES WATCH 00'S WATOHES, 


Watch No. 
Watch No. 
Watch No. 
Watch No. 2617, U. 


Watch No. 


1089, U. S. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 2 Seconds in 14 Months. 


L. E, CHitTeNDEN, late Leg. U.S. Treas. 


1124, U. S. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 6 seconds in seven months. 


A. L. Dennis, Pres. N. J. 2.72. & 7. Co. 


1037, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, only 5 seconds per month. : 
Henry Situ, Treas. Panama Rk. R. Co.,88 Wall st., N.Y. 


S. Watch Co.—variation, 15 seconds in twelve months. 


I. Vrooman, Engineer N.Y. C. & ID 2. 2. 


4026, U.S. Watch Co.—variation, 3 seconds in two months, 


Josuua I. Brace, Conductor, N. 7. Pe. 2. 


Watch No. 21,039, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 7 seconds in four months. 
S. M. Bearp, firm Beards & Cummings, 128 Front Stree’, Ni 


Watch No. 


Watch No. 


24,008, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 6 seconds in five months 


10,548, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 5 seconds per month. 


Z. C. Prigst, Asst Supt N. Y.C. & 7f. 2. 2, 


Cuas. H. Wotr, firm Chas. H. Wolf & Co., Pearl Si., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Watch No. 1143, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 39 seconds in eight months. 
James B. Rye, of Kelty & Co., 722 & 724 Broadway, N. ¥. Ct, 
Watch No. 1125, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—varied 1 second a week, for fourteen months, 
H. Lassine, Manager Knickerbocker Life Ins. Uo., 161 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
Watch No. 2656, U. S. Watch Co.—variation, 13 seconds in three months. __ j 
Jacos WEART, Collector of Int. Rev., Sf Dist., N. J., Jersey City. 
Watch No. 1658, U. 8. Watch Co.—variation, 3 seconds in three months. 
JouN LinpDsTROM, 344 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn, \. 3 
Watch No. 1894, U. 8. Watch Co.—variation, 3 seconds in six months. 
H. Corrrer., 128 Front Street, \. 7 
Watch No. 1706, U.S. Watch Co.—variation, 7 seconds in five months, 
Jno. W. Saitu, State Agent, Amsterdam Ins. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Watch No. 1064, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 17 seconds in fifteen months. 
WILiarp Dersy, of Derby, Snow & Prentiss, Jersey City, XJ. 
Watch No. 1081, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 36 seconds in six months. 
JOHN D. EGBERT, 5 College Place. N. ¥. 
Watch No. 1154, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 31 seconds in nine months. 
Horace Harcn, M. D., 25 West 38th Street, New Yori:. 
Watch No. 12,006, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, *; second per day, for three months. 
Judge Cuas, H. Vooruis, Hackensack, 
Watch No. 1244, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 5 seconds per month, for three months. 
E. C. Krys, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watch No. 12,012, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 12 seconds in five months. 
Geo, Lovis, Gen’*l Eustern Passenger Agt., Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway. 
Watch No. 2226, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Windcr—variation, 10 seconds per month. 
Oscar M. Sanrorp, Utica, V. 1. 
Watch No. 1176, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—vuariation, 5 scconds in three months. 
Henry DeLancy, Eng. Phil. & Erie R. 2- 
Watch No. 1205, U. . Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 7 seconds in eleven months, 
A. H. Kine, Vice-Pres. N. J. Cur Spring & R. Co.,"% Park P., 27 ¥- 
Watch No. 2291, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 5 seconds per month, 
E, O. Wurrerp.e, Con. U. & B. R. R., Utica, N. 
Watch No. 12,003, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 6 seconds in two months. 
W.S. Dunn, with 1. B. Claflin & Co., New Yori 
Watch No. 20,019, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Windcr—variation, 1 second in six months, 
Geo. W. McDona.p, Supt. Brooklyn Water Works. 
Watch No. 1788, U.S. Watch Co.—variation, 20 seconds in 54% months, from Greenwich time, London, 
England. lienry Morrorp, Equitable Life Ins. Co., 120 Broadway, \. ¥. 
Watch No. 27565, U.S. Watch Co.—variation, 1 second in one month. 


erally. Ask your jeweler to see the MAR 





Jas. B. WEAVER, 111 & 113 William Street, N.Y. 


Price Lists furnished the trade on ——, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade gen- 
ON a 


WATCHES. 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country ts flooded. 


To avoid impo- 


sition, see that the words MARION, N. J., are engraved on the plate over the Main-Spring 


All others are spurious, 


WHOLESALE ROOMS 
OF THE 


CILES, BRO. & CO., 
83 and 85 Stato Street, Chicago, Ill. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS, 


For sale to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 
House, 91 John Street. 


Barrel. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY Owen, Agent. 


ardner’s Conjugal Sin 


against the Laws of Life and Health, 
In Paper Covers, $1. Bound, $1.50. Sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the pub- 
lisher, J. S. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton st., N. Y. 
“It isa boon to womanhood,’’—Zall’s Journal. 





40 acres, house of seven rooms, two cottages, stable, 
2,000 fruit trees, nursery, etc. For particulars, apply to 
KE. F. HENDERSON, Live Oak, Florida. 





United States Watch Co. 


CILES, WALES & CO., 
No. 13 Maiden Lane New York. 


g PEAR TREES ST.&DF. 


Club wth your neighbors, and get of F. L. Perry, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., healthy, vigorous, and reliable trees, at 
wholesale prices. Send now for prices. 








REE FOR THREE MONTHS. 
HAPPY HOURS, an Illustrated Magazine for all 

classes, will be sent free for Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1871, to all 
who send their subscription for 1872 this month. No family. 
should be without this Magazine. It contains something of 
interest for everybody. Only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 8 
year. Specimen copies and Premium Lists five cents. 

Address HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
22 Ann Street, New York. 





peAkM in VIRGINIA, near WASHINGTON, D. C. 
zand, Stock, and Implements in good order. For sale 
because of decease of owner—a Northern man—who has 
been on the place two vears. For particulars, address 
HENRY E. ALVORD, Fxecutor, ? 
Lewensyile P. O., Fairfax Co., Va. 








uf 





1871.] 
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Offer for sale 1L5OO,0OO Acres of Tand 
Along their lines of Railroad. Also, TOWN DHoTs : 


In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. 


ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long credit with 





7 per cent annual interest. The Bonds of the Company 


taken at par on Cash Sales. For Descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to 


General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Mem.—Attention is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be take 


Homestead Law. 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 


n under the 








Cc HEAP FARM & FRUIT LANDS, 


pleasant Homes, and Village Lots, may be had at 


BRICKSBURG, N. J, 


Only 44 miles from New York, and on railroad direct to 
Philadelphia; soil superior for all crops; climate mild and 
proverbially healthy; water soft and pure; no fever and 
ague. Price $25 per acre and upward. Terms easy. For 
Circulars, sent free, address R. CAMPBELL, 153 Broad- 
way, New York, or Bricksburg, Ocean Co., N. 





FOR SALE AT 


FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Near Frankfort, Ky., 


Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys. 
J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 





re = - N a] 
Berkshire and Essex Swine. 
‘ 4 
Cotswold Sheep. 

[have on hand improved Berkshire and Essex pigs, im- 
ported in the sow, and bred from stock imported from Eng- 
land. Also Cotswold ram lambs, bred from stock imported 
from England, and one aged Cotswold ram, 

SAMUEL H. BROWN, 
Maple Grove, Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Premium Chester Whites; Berkshire 


and Essex Pigs. 
Bred and for saleby GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
C2" Send for Circular and Price-list. 











IBrahmas and Cochins. 


I have to offer this fall the largest and finest stock of 
ASIATIC FOWLS in America, all bred with great care, and 
a large proporsss of them directly from imported stock. 
They will be carefully mated for either breeding or exhibi- 
tion purposes, Iam now booking orders for delivery after 
September 15th. Send stamp for price-list. 


D. W. HERSTINE, 
No. 5 South Tenth St., Phila., Pa. 


IGT :-BRAMMAS,.—tThe subscriber is 
now raising fowls from the best stock in the country 
out of the Cock Albany Farmer, now two years old, weight 
11% pounds, raised by C. C. Loring, Esq., Boston, Mass., out 
of the well-known Delavan House Cock and Hen raised by 
Charles Tees, Vhiladelphia, Pa., and out of Hens named 
Fanny, Jenny, and Minny Sheridan, one year old, weight 
over 8 pounds each, raised by H. K. Felch. Esq., Natick, 
Mass., out of his Cock General Sheridan and mates. Any 
one who wants trios or single birds out of the above stock 
ane pedigree, address CHARLES RUICKOLDT, New 
aven, ; 
Has also a few trios of Black Bantams. 


Pe RE-BRED FOWLS.—Dark Brahma, Houdan, 
; Buff Cochin, Light Brahma, and Silver-Spangled Hain- 
burgs. Send stamp for Illustrated Cirenlar, 

W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 


, U BSCRIBE tothe ** Poultry Stand- 
‘7 ard.?? Issued every month. One dollara year. De- 
voted to Poultry. Slendid_Engravings. Address WM. H. 
LOCKWOOD & CO., P. 0. Box 590, Hartford, Conn, 























Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 
ON THE LINE OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in America, 


3,000,000 Acres of Choice Farming and Grazing Lands 
on the line of the road, in the 


State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, 
NOW FOR SALE, for cash or long credit. 


These lands are in a mild and healthy climate, and for 
grain-growing and stock-raising unsurpassed by any in the 
United States. 


Prices range from $2 to $10 per Acre. 
HOMESTEADS ‘vor ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


2,500,000 Acres of Government Land between Omaha and 
North Platte, open for entry as IIOMESTEADS ONLY. 


SOLDIERS OF THE LATE WAR 
are entitled toa 
Free Homestead of 160 Acres, 
within Railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400. 


Send for the new edition of descriptive pamphlet, with 
new maps, mailed free everywhere. 
Address 





O. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R.R. Co., 
OMAUA, NEB. 





For SALE. —Fine-blooded Calves; also 
Grades; Cotswold_and South-Down Sheep ; Chester- 
White Pigs: all Fancy Poultry; best Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Squirrels, @agles, Raccoons; Dogs; Maltese Cats; Swans; 
Fancy Pigeons; Canary Birds, Mocking Birds, Parrots, 
Doves, Partridges; Deer, etc., wholesale and retail. Exhi- 
bition Birds and Animals. Prices low. N. GUILBERT, 
Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 


ROUEN DUCKS. 


The subscriber offers for sale two trios, year-old birds, and 
twenty-five trios this year’s hatch. They are large, fine 
birds, and have been bred with great care from the best 
stock to be had. Price for old trios, $20 each; young, $15 
per trio, $10 per wy : drakes, $5. Address 

FRED S. POTTER, North Dartmouth, Mass, 








URE-BRED FANCY POULTRY 


forsale. Send Stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
A. H. HOWARD, Omro, Wis. 
Pure Dry Ground Fish, 
rich in Ammonia and 
© Phosphoric Acid. 


Cheapest and best fertilizer in the market for_all crops, 
WM. H. H. GLOVER, Southold, N. Y. 





FOR SALE. Apply to JAMES 
RUDGE,Poland,Mahoning Co.,0. 








Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


Office, - - - - 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


Compared with the following well-known Companies, the 
prosperity of the EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE has 
been most remarkable. 


The average Number of Policies issued by the 


Empire Mutual in the first 2 years was:...... 4,016 
po | hap ee ae | : et ee 1,468 
New England Mutual........ belie al eaee Te. eae $12 
New York Life. .........:..00 * ao ey 1,098 
Mutual Benefit. ...........00 + eee a 1,019 
Connecticut Mutual....... ee ; 1,785 
Cette OOK. oo ciscccccdswes  Vige one Sr eto 1,027 
Massachusetts Mutual....... “ 17. * ARES 1,058 


The ratio of Policies issued in 1870 by the Empire over 
those issued in 1869 was 167 per cent, and of Receipts, 600 
per cent. 


Number of Policies issued in first two years, - . 8,032 
Annual Premium thereon, - : ee - $798,742.45 
Amount Insured thereby, $17,286,406.00 
Average Amount of Policies, = - oe F $2,152.00 


Total Assets at the end of two years, above - $700,000.00 


Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non-For- 
feitable from payment of the first annual premixm, 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two annual 
payments, 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and abse- 
lutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed 
and no permits required. 

One third of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred Premi- 
ums, and.no increase of annual payment on any class of 
policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to his 
contribution thereto: 

The business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual 
Plan, 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, Vice-President. 


BRICKSBURC NURSERIES, 
BRICKSBURG, OCEAN ©0., N.J. 0” 


Peach-Trees, Concord Grape-vines, Conover’s Colossal 
Asparagus, Small-fruit Plants, and other Nursery Stock, for 


sale low. Address 
CALKINS & BROOKS. 


FOR SALE: 


Two Guernsey Bulls, 1 year old, imported in dams, 








very fine. 
One Ayrshire Bull Calf, six months old. 
Berkshire Pigs, 
Essex Pigs, and 
Cotswold Sheep and Lambs, of the famous Maple: 


Shade Flock. L. A, CHASE,. 


245 Broadway, N. Y. 


NURSERY STOCK 


in general assortment, very CHEAP, at the 
SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
STANDARD PEAR, PLUM, AND CRAB-APPLE TREES 
of unrivaled quality, and in very large supply. For full par- 
ticulars inquire of SMITH, CLARK & POWELL 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. $0th, 1871, 
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ANOTHE! R GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Trea 
COMPANY 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW-CROP 
TEAS 


and many more arriving, hg — to supply their cus- 
tomers in all cases, and have a 
JUCED T 


HE PR ICES OF ALL THEIR TEAS 
to the lowest point. GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION in all cases at the following 


LIST OF PRICES : 


OOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per Ib. 

MIXED, (Green and Black) 50, 60, 70, best S0c. per Ib. 

JAPAN, (Uncolored) 80, 90, $1.00, Peg $:.10 per 1b 

IMPERIAL. (Green) 70, "80, 90, $1.00 , $1.10, best $1. 20 per lb. 
. YOUNG HYSON, (Green) 70, 80, 90, $1 -00, best $1.15 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green) $1.20, best $1.40 per lb. 

ENGL = BREAKFAST, (Black) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, best $1.10 


~ COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our own premises. 





THEA-NECTAR| Thea-Nectar 

8 prack TEA 

GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 


and will 





Suit all tastes. 


Warranted Satisfactory: 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 














GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
artic x A using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 25 cts. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

ROASTED (Unground), 20, 25, 30; best 35c. per Ib. 
GREEN (Unroasted), 20, § 25, Dest 30c. per lb. 


GETTING UP CLUBS 


Let each person wishing to join in a club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly on a list,and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 
The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- 
vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Consumers can save 5 to8 profits by purchasing of 


THE 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








P. O. Box, 5,643, 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 





HORSFORD'S SELF-RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


its for making light and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
etn etc., pad. is use and i spproved by Orange Judd, 





Bea. itor o te Henry and R. U. Dore: 
eBromerore Ot an oma nd Chandler New York City; Profes- 
sors James V.Z- Blaney an R. L. Rea,Chicago ; Dr: Wm. S. 


W. ee 
N, LOCK WOop, EVERETT &.CO., Gen'l Agents, 


51 Murray. Street, New Yor 


AR DENIN G.—Robert Morris Cope- 
years’ experience and directs all Kinds 
Send for Circular. 








we Barton, a3 '¢ 


Improvements. 


possesses qualities and improvements that give it the pref- 
erence over any other. 


And for sale Wholesale only by the 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 
P, O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Church 8St., N. Y. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


STEANI 
ENGINES 


Equaled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Durability, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; issct upon legs and 
timbers; occupies little room; needs no brickwork; 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 
in Mills, Shops, Foundries or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock. 
The 
STATIONARY ENGINE 

Is complete, with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, &c. 





OoUR 


is 





H. H. LLOYD & Co, 


21 John St., N. b gr 


Publish a great variety of Maps and Pictures 
Agents wanted. Great inducements offered to 
energetic men. Men without experience can 
soon Jearn with the instruction we ean give 
them. Pocket Township and Sectional Maps 
of the various States, from 50 cts. to $1.50. 
Map of Palestine, 29 x 39 ins., beautifully col- 
ored, just the thing for Sunday- schools, teach- 
ers, and scholars, one copy, $1.25; five copies, 
$5.00; post-paid on receipt of price. 
Our sole agents west of Indiana are: 


LOUIS LLOYD & Co., 


126 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, May, 1865, 
says: ‘‘We have already spoken favorably of 
the reliable character of the House of H. H. 
Lloyd & Co, Notice that the initials are H. H.” 


ACCENTS WANTED. 
PERKINS & HOUSE’sS 


METALLIC KEROSENE 


SAFETY LAMPS, 
Filling Cans, and Lanterns, 
Sold by dealers generally. Manufactured by 
Cleveland Non-Explosive Lamp Co., 
Cleveland, O., and 42 Barclay St., New York, 
Send for Circular. 
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Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 





Bushberg Vineyards and Nurseries, 
We would call attention to our stock of 
CRAPE-VINES and FRUIT, 
unsurpassed in quantity and quality of plants. All varieties 

warranted genuine, true to name. 

Our prices will compare favorably with those of other 
growers. Send for Price-lists, Jree. 

Our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue for 2 


advertisement for clubs. 
ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


EUMELAN GRAPE-VINES! 


We offer the above, at greatly reduced prices, from a 
large stock of one and two year old plants, grown from the 
original vines on our grounds, Send for price-list. 

HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
*Tona,” near Peekskill, 


cents. See 





N.Y. 





eorgia State Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s Fair: opens Oct. 23d, at Macon. Premiums over 

Ten oth Dollars: and embracing all branches of in- 
dustry. For information, apply to DAV. W. LEWIS, Sec’y. 





WHITNEY’S is 
PATENT BREECH-LOADING 


DOUBLE-BARREL SHOT GUN 
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Bickford Family Knitting Machine, 


The oldest, most practical, and the best. 


I can knit a Stocking complete without taking it from the 
Machine until itis finished.—BuRKE L. FITZGERALD, Canaan, 
Me. The more I use it, the better I like it.—Mrs. CrosBy 
Curtis, Medina, O., Altogether it works beyond my expec- 
tations.—Mrs. ALV IRA WALKER, Malone, N. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, sent free, which contains 
many similar recommendations. Price $25 to $75. Agents 
wanted, Address 

Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 
sromfield St., awh a 


TRAVELING “CHAIRS, 


{ $15 to % 
FOR IN Re OUT- DOOR USE. 

Any one having use of the hands 

can propel and guide one. 

Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person abont. 

Inv alids’ Carriages to order. 
PATENT SEDAN CARRYING-CHATRS. 

State your case ae send ap for 
kes i STEPHEN W. SM 

William sireek New 


36 





rock, 








Advertising Rates. 
TERMS — (cash before insertion) : 

IN ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 8d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line 
of agate space for each insertion.—Page next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 








Prices low. Send for Circular. 
WHITNEY ARMS CO., 
Whitneyville, Conn. 





(CCBEAPEST BOOK-STORE in the World. 
176,872 New and Old Books on hand. 
Catalogues Nos. 23 to 26, free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
3 Beekman Street, New York, 





Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line. Less than four lines, 
#1.00 for each insertion. 


Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 


insertion, 


IN HEARTH AND HOME. 


Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)........000. 40 cents. 

ith, 19th and 2th pages,......cccccocscceccesccccseereed 50 cents. 
eines an cat oasdedie ss incastnesseseneeee ++ee-60 cents. 
Tact page, Main Bhect,. 2... .ccscccocssescascsseve weeetd Cents, 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, NEw YORK. 











